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THE PROBLEM OF SANCTIONS 
IN THE FAR EAST 


ELizABETH Boopy ScHMPETER 


‘ie ARE two main groups of opinion on the feasibility of 
enforcing economic sanctions against Japan. One group—by far the 
larger—believes quite sincerely that an official embargo on the sale 
of materials to Japan and a refusal to admit Japanese imports would 
stop the war in China within a relatively short time with little or no 


danger of serious economic reprisals or of an extension of the con- 
fict. Another much smaller group is convinced that weak sanctions 
would not be effective and that strong sanctions would lead to war. 
Prominent and active in the first group are representatives of or- 
ganized labor, the Christian missionaries in China, a number of 
Western journalists and writers, and friends of Soviet Russia; and 
in a more passive role the general public. In the second group are 
a smaller number of journalists actually stationed in the Far East, 
a small group of scholars at work on Far Eastern problems, respon- 
sible government officials in the foreign or diplomatic service of 
their countries, isolationists in the Congress of the United States, 
and a much smaller proportion of the general public. There are, of 
course, other groups and various positions between the two extremes. 
Some people believe in multilateral but not in unilateral sanctions. 
Some advocate sanctions only if they are likely to stop the war, 
whereas others would employ them as a moral gesture whatever 
the consequences. To discuss this problem with any clarity it is nec- 
essary to define the object in view as well as the nature and extent 
of the sanctions contemplated. 

For simplicity economic sanctions may be defined as an official 
boycott on imports or an official embargo on exports or both toge- 
ther. There are also proposals for discriminatory duties and the cut- 
ting off of credit and port facilities, but these would reduce Japan’s 
ability to buy raw materials and industrial equipment in a less 
drastic manner than a complete boycott and embargo. It is obvious 
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that success would depend on the completeness of the boycott or 
embargo, the length of time during which sanctions were ener. 
getically imposed, the number of countries participating, and the 
vulnerability of those countries to economic, military, or naval re. 
prisals. The exclusion of oil, for example, in the case of Italian sane. 
tions because of the fear of reprisals on the British navy in the 
Mediterranean doomed that movement to failure. The fact that 
Japan has large quantities of war materials in storage for the ex- 
pected war with the Soviet Union automatically rules out the 
possibility of success within a few weeks or months. The non- 
participation of the Netherlands might be fatal because the Nether- 
lands Indies are in a position to supply oil to Japan. 

The supporters of economic sanctions against Japan at this time 
are by no means unanimous as to what they hope to accomplish, 
but, for the most part, they would employ sanctions for one or 
more of the following three purposes: 


1. To stop the war in China. 

2. To prevent or retard Japan’s industrial development and keep it 
from becoming a first class industrial nation. 

3. To show disapproval and moral indignation. 


There is no answer to the people who advocate sanctions as a 
moral gesture because they are prepared to face economic loss for 
their fellow countrymen and even the possibility of war. This is a 
strong and unassailable position. It is, however, not the position of 
most people who favor economic action. There are also people who 
believe that firm and prompt action by the League of Nations and 
all the signatories to the Nine-Power Treaty might have stopped 
Japan in 1931, or that concerted action at the time of the Brussels 
Conference in the autumn of 1937 might have been effective, but 
that now it is too late. They believe that Japan is now too deeply 
involved to withdraw from China under this type of pressure and 
that it may succeed in securing a measure of economic and strategic 
security within the Yen Bloc, though at a tremendous cost. 

There is a very real difference of opinion between the experts on 
the one hand and the general public and propaganda groups on the 
other hand as to whether or not sanctions would stop the war in a 
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relatively short time and with no special risk. As this article is being 
written in June, the newspapers bristle with demands from various 
organizations that economic action be taken by governments to 
end the war in China. It has been suggested that Great Britain re- 
spond to the blockade of its Tientsin concession by closing British 
ports to Japanese shipping or by an outright boycott on imports, 
but the Cabinet’s Foreign Policy Committee on June 19, 1939 de- 
cided against any economic or financial reprisals for the present. It 
is impossible to predict now the outcome of this controversy. The 
Chinese Council for Economic Research in Washington, D. C., 
released to the press on June 16 a statement that 85 per cent “of 
the imported sinews of war without which Japan might be unable 
to continue her invasion of China” came from the United States, 
Great Britain, the Netherlands, and their dependencies. The United 
States alone, it was claimed, supplied 57.07 per cent of the Japanese 
imports of essential war materials in 1938. The American Com- 
mittee for Non-Participation in Japanese Aggression made public 
on June 17 an appeal to Congress by 69 prominent American clergy- 
men, asking that the United States Government stop the sale to 
Japan of materials for military use. This request differed from most 
in that it did not request a general boycott or embargo. It raised 
the question of the definition of a war material, which is by no 
means easy to settle. The New York Times of June 19, summariz- 
ing a report issued the previous day by the Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion, emphasized the importance of the United States as a source of 
Japan’s war materials. “Noting that about three-fourths of Japan’s 
war supplies’ come from Britain and the United States, the report 
indicated that Japan would be in an exceedingly precarious position 
if these were cut off.” For months writers in newspapers and maga- 
zines and various organizations interested in China have worked 
incessantly on the American public, calling the United States 
“Japan’s partner in war guilt” and insisting that the war could not 
go on without American assistance. 


1It is quite nossible that the author, T. A. Bisson, stipulated “imported” war mate- 
rials, but there was no qualifying adjective in the Times summary. This is typical 
of the confusion which exists in connection with this particular problem when the 
experts are quoted by others. 
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The results of this campaign are reflected in a recent survey by 

the American Institute of Public Opinion. These surveys based on 
a cross-section of the population have been extraordinarily success- 
ful in the past in forecasting elections and in showing the trend 
of public opinion in the United States. When the present poll js 
compared with the one taken in September 1937, it shows a growing 
sympathy for China and a desire to exert some form of economic 
pressure on Japan. The poll submitted inquiries as to a private boy- 
cott or an embargo on arms but did not raise the issue of a general 
official boycott or embargo. Of the people interviewed, 74 per cent 
were sympathetic to China and 24 per cent had no feeling for either 
side. In September 1937, 47 per cent sympathized with China and 
51 per cent had no feeling for either side. Two-thirds of the people 
interviewed expressed a willingness to join in a boycott against Japan 
as against 37 per cent in September 1937. There was a substantial 
sentiment in favor of an official embargo on the shipment of arms 
and ammunition to both Japan and China with 72 per cent of those 
interviewed opposing such shipments to Japan and 40 per cent 
opposing similar shipments to China. Despite their genuine sympathy 
for China, it has been difficult to enroll the American people in the 
various voluntary and private boycotts against Japan. Very few 
American women, for example, are wearing lisle or rayon stockings 
instead of silk. The American Government has already succeeded 
in stopping shipments of arms and ammunition to Japan without 
the necessity of a formal act of Congress, or invoking the neutrality 
legislation. Absolutely no orders for arms, ammunition, or imple- 
ments of war have been placed by Japan in the United States since 
the beginning of 1939 and very few between July and December, 
1938. 

There is no doubt that the sympathy of the peoples and of the 
governments of England, France, and the United States is with China 
in its present struggle against Japan and that this has been so from 
the beginning. It would be so even if they did not feel that their 
rights and privileges in China were being violated. There is, how- 
ever, a very real doubt that the peoples of these countries would be 
willing to help China in ways which would lead to becoming in- 
volved in a war with Japan; there is a very real doubt whether it is 
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The Problem of Sanctions in the Far East 

within the power of these governments to stop Japan by measures 
which do not entail the danger of serious reprisals and even of 
war. The responsible people in the various governments realize 
this and prefer not to precipitate an incident or a crisis if it can be 
avoided without too much loss of face. A time may come when the 
risk must be taken, but it will be a risk, and it is folly to misrepre- 
sent the situation and to minimize the danger. 

The British Cabinet hopes fervently that the Tientsin episode may 
be settled without resort to drastic economic or military action at 
a time when all of Britain’s strength must be concentrated in Eu- 
rope. The French Government found it prudent to curtail ship- 
ments of war materials into China by way of French Indochina. 
Early this year the Australian Government forced the waterside 
workers to abandon their attempts to prevent the shipment of pig 
iron to Japan because such action might be dangerous and could 
not be contemplated except in conjunction with other countries. 
The American Government has shown clearly that it would like to 
help China but has not ventured beyond diplomatic protests, refusal 
to invoke the Neutrality Law so that arms and munitions could be 
shipped to China, a thinly disguised political loan to China, and 
an embargo on exports of airplanes and parts enforced not by law 
but by the moral suasion of the State Department. Some sections 
of this government obviously appreciate the possible danger of the 
kind of action urged by various pressure groups in a state of con- 
stanly mounting emotional tension. 


7 GENERAL public does not understand this reluctance because 
it is given a partial and unbalanced picture of the situation by 
writers and speakers who are themselves in some cases the victims of 
“wishful thinking” and in other cases merely badly informed. Some 
of the most competent and able of them have been prophesying a 
financial collapse and a social revolution in Japan within six months 
ever since the outbreak of the China Incident in the summer of 1937. 
Now after two years of war, competent observers on the scene say 
that the situation is difficult but by no means desperate and that 
there is no immediate danger of an internal collapse.” This is typical 


2 See W. H. Chamberlain, “Japan at War” in Foreign Affairs, April 1939, and also 
Hugh Byas, New York Times, June 18, 1939. 
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of the inadequate treatment of Japan’s economic strength and weak. 
ness. In no case has there been a careful and scholarly analysis of 
the possible vulnerability of Japan to sanctions in the literature avail. 
able to the public. This does not mean that there is not a perfect); 


good case for sanctions as a possible weapon against Japan, but it is 
time that we stopped pretending that it would be a relatively short 
and simple affair to end the war in China. 

The following statement, for example, is issued by one of the best 
and most high-minded of the organizations interested in enforcing 
sanctions against Japan: , 


Despite her violation of treaties with us we are today “Japan's Part. 
ner,” supplying more than half of the sinews of war which she must 
have from abroad in order to continue her aggression against China, 
The least we can do is to stop arming Japan| Without our help her task 
will be hopeless. The risks involved in such a stoppage are slight com- 
pared to the mounting threat of successful militarism in Asia and 
throughout the world.* 


After reading this appeal and many reports of the type already 
commented on in the current news, the general public comes to 
believe that Japan obtains most of its war materials from the United 
States and Great Britain and that without these imports it would be 
helpless. The ordinary reader does not notice the qualificative “im- 
ported” in connection with these large percentages because little or 
nothing is said about the extent to which Japan can produce these 
materials at home, in Korea, and in Manchukuo or obtain them 
from regions in Southeastern Asia, which its navy is able to control 
at present. There is no emphasis as a rule on amounts of essential 
materials in storage. Where an embargo on “war materials” alone 
is advocated, the difficulties involved in defining such materials are 
usually ignored. Almost every raw material may be useful in carry- 
ing on a war; on the other hand even in time of war every such 
material has wide uses of a purely peaceful nature. 

If economic sanctions are ever to become a useful method for 
maintaining collective security, the problem must be treated in an 
objective manner. It is natural for the Chinese and their missionary 


3From a printed appeal for financial assistance sent out on March 28, 1939 
by the American Committee for Non-Participation in Japanese Aggression. 
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The Problem of Sanctions in the Far East 

friends to minimize the difficulties because they are so anxious to ob- 
tain assistance which will not be forthcoming if the risks seem con- 
siderable. Before the Western nations can come to any intelligent 
decision as to the vulnerability of Japan to sanctions, it is necessary 
to consider not only imports of raw or war materials but also the 
following five points: 


1. Production in Japan and Japanese controlled territory. 

2, The amounts of essential materials in storage. 

. Alternative sources of imports. 

. The possibilities of substitution. 

. The extent to which these materials are necessary for carrying on 


a eS WwW 


the war in China, and the extent to which they are being used to 
expand productive capacity. 

It is, of course, impossible to cover these points adequately in a 
single brief article, but an attempt will be made to block out the main 
arguments. The detailed statistical information upon which these 
arguments are based will be soon available in print in a study of 
The Recent Economic Development of Japan undertaken by four 
economists under the auspices of the Bureau of International Re- 
search at Harvard University and Radcliffe College. 

Many people who would be opposed to a general embargo, would 
like to see an embargo on arms, ammunition, and “war materials.” 
They are not aware that Japan is almost entirely self-sufficient in 
arms and ammunition or that the United States, for example, is 
not now exporting to Japan any arms, ammunition, or implements 
of war.* Under implements of war are included all types of aircraft, 
aircraft engines and parts. The export of articles in this category 
must be licensed by the State Department, and no such licenses were 
issued during the first five months of 1939. As far back as July, 1938, 
the Department stated that it disapproved of the export of airplanes 
and aeronautical equipment to countries whose armed {forces 
bombed civilian populations. By the end of the year it had suc- 
ceeded in convincing the American manufacturers that they did 
not want to apply for licenses to export these articles to Japan. On 
the other hand, the Department continues to license the export of 
arms, ammunition, and implements of war to China, and the Export- 


* Except very small amounts for which licenses were issued in 1938. 
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Import Bank lent China $25,000,000 with which to purchase trucks 
to use in transporting military supplies over the new Burma Road, 
The State Department has stopped the sale of war supplies to Japan 
by the voluntary action of manufacturers and without the necessity 
of enacting legislation. Between July 1, 1937 and May 31, 1939, the 
Department issued licenses for the export of arms, ammunition, and 
implements of war to China in the value of $14,029,382.90 and to 
Japan in the value of $10,719,384.78. 

The problem involved in stopping the sale of the so-called “war 
materials” to Japan is a much more complicated one. There js 
practically no raw material which is not useful in carrying on ; 
war. The United States Department of Commerce recently desig. 
nated seventeen important groups of exports to Japan as possible 
war materials. A war material might be anything utilized in the 
manufacture of arms, ammunition, warships, and airplanes, or in 
transporting troops, or in feeding and clothing the fighting forces. 
This would include almost the entire list of Japanese imports. For 
Germany in the Great War, food was an important war material 
which England tried to exclude by every possible means, some of 
which involved the violation of neutral rights on a considerable scale. 

For Japan the war materials most often stressed are scrap iron, 
other metals, petroleum and its products, machinery, automobiles, 
and airplanes. Scrap iron is simply one of the raw materials of the 
iron and steel industry; it is no more a war material than iron ore, 
pig iron, coke, or limestone. Fuel oil and gasoline are needed fo: 
battleships and bombers, but they are also used by the farmer, the 
factory owner, and the fisherman. Farmers and fishermen have been 
complaining recently that they were experiencing difficulty in ob- 
taining sufficient oil for their agricultural machinery and fishing 
boats. The machinery is being used to equip factories for many 
purposes. The major industrial chemicals may produce fertilizer for 
the farmer, explosives for the munitions maker, or important raw 
materials for the rayon, glass, paper, and dyeing industries. The 
iron and steel industry produces material which is used in the equip- 


ment of every other industry. Airplanes are put in a different cate- 
gory (implements of war), are not now being exported to Japan, 


and present an entirely different problem. 
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The Problem of Sanctions in the Far East 


It is possible to define arms, ammunition, and implements of war, 
but any definition of “war materials” must necessarily be an arbi- 
trary one. War materials are usually identical with raw materials. 
Once you deny countries access to food or raw materials on any 
scale, you are warring on civilian populations; you are employing 
the very tactics you deplore. Certain political areas are rich in raw 
materials and certain others are poor. The rich areas include the 
United States, the Soviet Union, and the British Empire with the 
French and the Netherlands Empires in second place. Ini most cases 
these political areas have gained control over their raw materials 
in the past by methods which now shock us. They wish to prevent 
other countries from following their example; and this may be a 
praiseworthy ambition depending on the means used. If the rich 
countries starve or threaten to starve” other countries by denying 
them the right to buy raw materials, this strengthens the position of 
those who feel that it is necessary to control territory in which they 
will have access to strategic raw materials. This gives a kind of 
moral justification to what would otherwise be a campaign of pure 
aggression. 

It will be urged by those who do not agree with this thesis that 
the well-endowed democracies will use this weapon only in a right- 
eous cause. This may be their intention but the maintenance of a 
balance of power or of the status quo is not necessarily the ultimate 
good in a dynamic world. This is not to be interpreted in any way 
as a justification of the Japanese invasion of China. It is merely an 
effort to point out some of the moral and practical difficulties in 
connection with an attempt to place an embargo on war materials 
or raw materials as distinguished from arms, ammunition, and im- 
plements of war. 

The group of American clergymen mentioned earlier recognize 
this moral problem although they do not see the ambiguity in the 
concept of war materials. They are quoted as follows: 


We are not asking in this petition for a general boycott of trade with 
Japan. We do not desire to harm in any way the Japanese people who 
are controlled in their relation to China by the domination of a military 


5 An industrial population is starved in the sense of being deprived of its means 
of livelihood even if, as in Japan’s case, there are no supplies of food to cut off. 
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party. We do not ask for any military intervention on the part of the 
United States. 

But we do protest against the participation of America in the aggres. 
sion of Japan in China made possible through provision of the mate. 
rials for war by the people of the United States.® 


It is impossible to cut off supplies of iron, copper, oil, cotton, and 
machinery which would be used in the war industries without 
cutting off supplies which might be used in fertilizer, rayon, and 
agricultural implement factories. A large but unknown proportion 
of imported materials is being used at present to increase the nation’s 
productive capacity and is not being blown up in China. 

The Manchurian Five-Year Plan and the Japanese Four-Year 
Plan for increasing the nation’s productive capacity are being pushed 
energetically along with the war in China. Many new factories are 
now being built and equipped in Japan and Manchukuo to in- 
crease the home supply of iron and steel, light metals, pulp, syn- 
thetic oil and gasoline, chemicals, machine tools, and vehicles, and 
several of the new plants are already in operation. Some effort 
is also being made to develop the resources of Korea and North 
China. It is impossible to state how much of the imported machin- 
ery and metals is being used for the purpose of industrial expansion 
and how much for carrying on the war. To some extent, of course, 
the two uses are related, but there has been a tendency to exaggerate 
the purely wartime needs. This can perhaps be brought out more 
clearly by comparing the exports and imports of certain classes of 
goods for the last three years. 


Exports FROM AND IMporTS INTO JAPAN 
(Values in millions of yen) 
Exports Imports 


1937 1936 1937 


125 375 gor 


99 10 
Scientific Instruments, Fire Arms, Ve- 


hicles, and Vessels 118 
Machinery and Parts 110 


452 


® New York Times, June 18, 1939. 
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The Problem of Sanctions in the Far East 

The exports of machinery and instruments exceeded in value the 
imports of the same articles in 1936 and were about go per cent of 
the imports in 1937 and 1938. If we compare the imports and ex- 
ports of this entire group of strategic materials and manufactures, we 
find that the exports were about 50 per cent of the imports in 1938. 
These exports went largely to Manchukuo, Kuantung Leased Terri- 
tory, and China as part of the program of industrialization which is 
to make the Yen Bloc self-sufficient by 1942 in iron and steel, coal, 
light metals, zinc, soda, sulphate of ammonia, pulp, rolling stock, 
motorcars, and shipping. The total value of the domestic produc- 
tion of machinery and instruments (scientific instruments, vehicles, 
vessels, fire arms, machinery, parts, and accessories) was 1,716 mil- 
lion yen in 1936 and 2,557 million yen in 1937. Imports were less 
than 10 per cent of the domestic production and were almost bal- 
anced by exports. 


t 1s obvious, therefore, that Japan is now in a position to produce 
I most of the machinery it uses and that recent heavy purchases 
have been to a large extent in connection with the equipping of 
new plants and factories. It is true that certain types of machine tools, 


automobiles, and automobile parts are still imported on a large 
scale, but the relative dependence is decreasing. In 1936 Japan pro- 
duced 79 per cent of its machine tools and imported 21 per cent. 
In view of what is known of Japan’s preparedness for a war against 
Soviet Russia, it is reasonable to believe that the army has in reserve 
sufficient supplies of special tools and parts to take care of emer- 
gencies. An embargo on exports of this type would undoubtedly slow 
up the various plans for industrial expansion because it would be 
necessary to curtail non-military manufacturing use. It could hardly 
have very much effect on military operations in China. It is some- 
times urged that efforts should be made to limit Japan’s industrial 
development with a view to curbing its future economic and mili- 
tary power. It might be possible to do this at considerable risk and 
loss of trade for a short time, but it is a difficult undertaking to keep 
any vigorous determined nation bottled up for a long period. The 
great example of conspicuous failure in such an attempt is the case 
of Germany in the twenty years after the Treaty of Versailles. 
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There has been so much emphasis on the lack of raw materials jp 
Japan that too little attention has been paid to the elements of 
strength in the situation, and to the potential supplies of raw mate. 
rials in Korea, Manchukuo, North China, and the South Seas, fe. 
tween 1926 and 1936 Japan became self-sufficient in foodstuffs wir} 
the assistance of Korea and Formosa and developed a substantial 
domestic chemical industry, which made it independent to an in. 
creasing extent in the heavy chemicals used in the manufacture of 
fertilizers, munitions, rayon, paper, glass, and soap. It has made 
considerable progress with synthetic nitrates, producing large quant. 
ties of calcium cyanamide and ammonium sulphate. Japan is second 
only to Germany in the output of ammonium sulphate and to the 
United States in the output of sulphuric acid. The domestic suppl 
of soda ash and caustic soda, which increased fifteen fold in ten 
years, is just about adequate, and there is a small export surplus of 
bleaching powder. The value of home production of explosives and 
related products increased from about 8 million yen between 192; 
and 1932 to 25 million yen in 1936, whereas imports of explosives de- 
clined in value from 5 million yen in 1932 to one million yen in 
1935 and 1936. 

The domestic supply of ammonium sulphate (rising from 1,300,000 
tons in 1936 to 1,500,000 tons in 1938) is supplemented by annual 
imports of from 200,000 to 300,000 tons because of the heavy demand 
from the fertilizer and munitions manufacturers. The imports come 
largely from Kuantung and Germany. Salt for the chemical in- 
dustry is imported from Formosa, Kuantung, Manchukuo, North 
China, and Africa. Japan now exports large quantities of cheap 
coal tar dyes and imports small quantities of better dyes. The use 
of nitrates and coal tar products in the manufacture of explosives 
lends a certain strategic significance to the recent rapid expansion 
of the chemical industry in Japan. An established chemical industry 
is also valuable from the standpoint of synthetic materials and sub- 
stitutes. 

In 1935 and 1936 Japan was a net exporter of steel products al- 
though it was still importing certain special steels and steel products. 
In 1936 the exports of machinery, tools, and vehicles from Japan 
were greater in value than the imports to that country, but the 
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The Problem of Sanctions in the Far East 


imports consisted largely of the more delicate and complicated types 
of machinery and machine tools, It is no longer possible to state, as 
one careful and well-informed writer did in 1930, that Japan can 
never become a manufacturing nation of major importance because 
of the lack of fuel and iron, which are essential in peace as well as 
war.’ Japan has become a major manufacturing nation. The rise 
of the heavy industries has been the striking development of recent 
years. Before the depression it was the textile industries, food prepa- 
ration, pottery, and paper manufacturing which predominated. In 
1935 just under half and in 1937 about 55 per cent of the total value 
of industrial production was accounted for by the metals, chemicals, 
machinery, and engineering products. This meant that Japan was 
no longer dependent on the outside world for a large part of its 
steel, fertilizer, arms, ammunition, and machinery, though it still 
had to import raw materials. It produced its own ships and many 
of its own airplanes, but imported automobiles and parts. 

It is a mistake to think of a country’s supply of raw materials 
as being fixed and unalterable. Japan’s position with respect to 
the supply of essential materials has changed with the development 
of industrial and chemical technique, and with its control over 
Manchukuo. Changing technique has made possible and even profit- 
able the exploitation of many supplies of low grade minerals. Gaso- 
line and fuel oil are now being produced from coal and shale; 
abundant water power may be a substitute for steam power; nitrates 
for fertilizer and explosives are produced synthetically. The produc- 
tion of rayon from pulp has changed the position of both cotton 
and raw silk; the light metals are of increasing importance; and the 
possibilities of substitutes and synthetic materials appear to be almost 
infinite. In the iron and steel industry the use of scrap makes possi- 
ble the utilization of worn out or obsolete equipment in the manu- 
facture of new steel materials so that the demand for pig iron may 
be reduced by as much as 50 per cent. 

The statement is made frequently that since Japan must import 
scrap for its war industries and can obtain it in sufficient quantities 
only in the United States, an embargo on American scrap would stop 
the war in China. This theory is based on a mistaken idea of the 


TJohn E. Orchard, Japan’s Economic Position (New York, 1930), p. 482. 
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nature and importance of scrap; it also ignores a considerable domes. 
tic supply supplemented by reputedly large amounts in stock piles, 
Scrap and pig iron may be used in varying proportions in the pro- 
duction of open-hearth steel. No scrap at all can be used in production 
by the Bessemer process, and up to 100 per cent scrap may be used 
in electric furnace production, In Japan in 1936 approximately equal 
amounts of scrap and pig iron were used. Scrap iron may consis 
of discarded equipment, or it may be a by-product of steel produc. 
tion in the form of croppings from ingots, billets, and other rolled 
products, clippings from plates and sheets, borings, and defective 
products. As soon as a country becomes industrialized and begin; 
to manufacture steel on any scale, scrap of both kinds is accumv- 
lated. The United States in 1937 used 12 million tons of collected 
scrap and 16 million tons of by-product scrap. The Japanese stec! 
industry is now yielding fair amounts of by-product scrap and will 
yield more as it increases in size. In 1936 Japan produced 5,500,0 

tons of raw steel and 4,500,000 tons of steel products. A little more 
than half of the scrap consumed was of domestic origin and abou 
one-third imported from the United States. The figures follow: 


Scrap IRON IN JAPAN 
(In thousands of tons) 
Imports from the 
Consumption Imports United States 
3,122 1,692 I, 300 
3,337 1,497 1,036 
The imports of scrap iron from the United States rose to 1,912,000 
tons in 1937 and fell again to 1,380,000 tons in 1938. Imports of all 
kinds of raw materials were very heavy in 1937 even before the 
outbreak of the China Incident because supplies were being ac- 
cumulated for industrial expansion. There was nothing abnormal 
about the 1938 imports though steel production was probably ex- 
panding. It is said that a good deal of scrap is being salvaged from 
the areas of conflict in China and that large stocks have been 
piled up in Japan. Under these circumstances, the cutting off of 
American exports would retard industrial expansion but would 
scarcely stop the war. It might result for a time in a larger propor- 
tional consumption of pig iron in open hearth production. In time, 
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The Problem of Sanctions in the Far East 


if present plans are carried out, Japan will have ample supplies of 


domestic scrap. 

The iron ore used comes mainly from Japan, Korea, Manchukuo, 
China, and Malaya. In 1936 about 3 million tons of iron ore were 
produced within the Japanese sphere of influence* (Japan and Korea 
each 600,000 tons and Manchukuo 1,800,000 tons) and about 3.8 
million tons were imported from foreign countries, the imports from 
China amounting to 1.3 million tons. The Four-Year Plan calls for 
a great increase in Korean and Manchurian output and some in- 
crease in imports from China to take care of a much larger steel in- 
dustry. Of the pig iron consumed in 1935 and 1936, less than a 
quarter was imported from foreign countries, and these countries 
were India and Russia. In 1937 and 1938 the United States took the 
place of Russia, exporting 409,000 tons in 1937 and 316,000 tons in 
1938. No Japanese figures are available since 1936, but it is clear 
from the 1935 and 1936 figures that foreign imports play a minor 
role in pig iron. 

Pic Iron 1N JAPAN 
(In thousands of tons) 


Imports from 


Total Domestic Imports from Imports from Foreign 
Supply Production Colonies Manchukuo Countries 


1,907 131 382 580 

2,008 123 271 701 
There is space for only the briefest mention of petroleum and its 
products in the Japanese war economy. The lack of petroleum is 
undoubtedly Japan’s greatest strategic weakness. Before the China 
Incident, Japan and Manchukuo consumed about 3.3 million tons 
of petroleum products annually, and the consumption is now higher 
despite strict rationing of gasoline for ordinary use, the compulsory 
mixing of alcohol with gasoline, and the use of charcoal gas engines 
in buses. Japan produced at home about 10 per cent of the petroleum 
consumed and another 5 per cent in its concessions in Russian 
Sakhalin, while Manchukuo produced about 100,000 tons of oil 
from shale. For several years past there has been active experimenta- 
tion with many methods for obtaining oil from shale and coal 


8 This does not include China. 
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including the hydrogenation process by which Germany now ob. 
tains half its supply of airplane gasoline. Though there are very 
large reserves of shale and coal in Manchukuo, actual manufacture 
began only last year except for the shale oil already mentioned, 
This may constitute an important supply in the future, but the quanti- 
ties obtained at present are probably not large. 

Japan has been importing crude and heavy oil from the United 
States and refined products from the Netherlands Indies. In 1935 
about half the petroleum products consumed in Japan was refined at 
home, Japan’s refining capacity having increased very rapidly from 
1929. Before the outbreak of the China Incident the commercial 
companies were obliged to keep a six months supply of petroleum in 
storage. Since then, storage capacity has increased considerably, 
but information is not given out for strategic reasons. The Chinese 
Council for Economic Research believes that Japan may be ac. 
cumulating a large reserve for a possible conflict with major navies 
in the Southern Pacific. It is certain that it has a large reserve against 
a possible war with Russia. 

In the event of an embargo by the United States, Japan could 
utilize its own resources (including those of Manchukuo), draw 
upon storage, and turn to the Netherlands Indies and after a time to 
Mexico. This supposes that the Netherlands does not join the em- 
bargo because of the vulnerability of the Netherlands Indies to an 
attack by the Japanese navy. The production of petroleum in the 
Netherlands Indies has risen steadily from 4,698,000 tons in 1931 
to 7,263,000 tons in 1937. It is sometimes stated that these wells are 
giving out, but output has risen a little in each of the last eight 
years. The difficulty with Mexican oil at present is that there is no 
cheap way to transport it from the Atlantic to the Pacific coast. It 
is reported that the Mexicans wish to improve the railroad across 
the Isthmus of Tehuantepec or even to build a pipe line across the 
Isthmus at a cost of $3,000,000. If Japan were cut off from cheap 
California crude, something of this kind might be done. 

The objection that Japan can obtain gasoline with a very high 
octane rating (used in long distance flying) only in the United 
States is not serious unless Japan wishes to attack at very great 
distances from its bases. Moreover, Japan is now using German 
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The Problem of Sanctions in the Far East 

machinery in the hydrogenation process and Germany has been pro- 
ducing high test airplane gasoline for some time. There is also the 
problem of tankers. According to a statement made to the Diet in 
March, 1939 by Admiral Yonai, the Navy Minister, there were 35 
tankers with a total capacity of 350,000 tons owned by private in- 
terests and 8 more were then under construction. Nothing was said 
about tankers belonging to the navy. When all these factors are 
taken into consideration, it is by no means certain that Japan would 
have to withdraw from China if American supplies were eliminated. 

Within the last three or four years many new mineral resources 
have been discovered in Korea and Manchukuo, and some have 
been exploited. The production of magnesium and aluminum has 
made great strides, though the aluminum is as yet dependent on 
bauxite imported from the Netherlands Indies. The output of 
tungsten in Korea has increased rapidly and is now an appreciable 
percentage of the world’s supply. Known reserves of iron ore have 
increased significantly. In the Netherlands Indies and in Malaya, 
there are supplies of petroleum, rubber, tin, bauxite, and iron ore. 

It was suggested earlier that the vuinerability of Japan to sanctions 
cannot be decided on the basis of import figures alone, but that it 
is necessary to consider production in Japan and Japanese controlled 
territory, the amounts of essential materials in storage, alternative 
sources of imports, the possibilities of substitution, and the extent 
to which imported materials are being used to expand productive 
capacity rather than for purely war purposes. This has been done 
all too superficially with machinery, scrap iron, and petroleum— 
the weaknesses most emphasized by the advocates of sanctions. In 
the case of machinery and the raw materials of the iron and steel 
industry, the imports from the United States or even from the United 
States and Great Britain are important but not predominant. In the 
case of petroleum there are large reserves and alternative sources of 
supply. 

An official boycott, by further reducing Japan’s supply of foreign 
exchange, and an official embargo, by making it necessary to aban- 
don part or all of its program of industrial expansion, could injure 
Japan very much. But it does not seem likely that these measures 
could stop the war in China without great danger of retaliation on 
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the part of Japan. Economic retaliation would injure Great Britain, 
the United States, India, and Australia, but there is also the possi- 
bility of military retaliation. Cut off from markets and raw materia): 
but with raw materials near by in the Netherlands Indies, Malaya, 
French Indochina, and the Philippines, who can be sure what the 
Japanese Army and Navy would do under such circumstances? 
Economic sanctions have not yet proved themselves an effective 
method “short of war.” Partial sanctions will not stop a nation 
prepared to make every sacrifice for what it looks upON as its 
national existence. Strong sanctions applied after a nation is deep; 
involved will, in all probability, lead to war. Strong sanctions are 
simply another weapon in warfare. 

Bureau of International Research 
Harvard, June 193) 
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POLITICS AND STRATEGY OF CHINA’S 
MOBILE WAR 


LawRENCE K, ROSINGER 


‘ie history of China in this century has revolved about 
the struggle for national independence, political democracy and 
economic reform. The first great upsurge came in 1g11, when a 
republic replaced the empire; the second in 1924-27, when greater 
political unity was secured, and the country saw full sovereignty 


and fundamental rural and factory reforms within reach; and the 
third in 1937, when a national front was built against Japanese 
invasion. 

The chief problem before China at the beginning of this third 
upsurge was to decide what military and political strategy offered 
the greatest chance of ultimate victory. Despite recent progress, it 
was clear that China’s transport system, factories and resources 
could not long support a large modern army engaged in a struggle 
for positions. Besides, many of the scars of civil war remained, 
the allegiance of certain provinces was questionable, and family 
and local loyalties were still strong rivals of national feeling. With- 
in the Central Government itself an important faction opposed 
resistance, and the Chinese army was plainly inferior to that of 
Japan in training and equipment. 

China had, however, important potential sources of strength: a 
population over seven times greater than that of Japan proper, a 
store of undeveloped mineral resources and underdeveloped farm 
land, and a vast area within which to retreat and maneuver. In 
addition, its decentralized, predominantly agricultural economy 
made it possible for the interior regions to survive on their own 
resources, even though cut off from each other and the foreign 
coastai trade. 

Japan, on the other hand, might in the long run show significant 
weaknesses. The conflict would further strain its already tense 
international relations, particularly in view of the world economic 
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situation and the fact that the other nations were either at war 
or clearly preparing for war. Equally important, the great cost of 
maintaining a new continental army, the necessity of drawing on 
diminishing gold reserves to buy essential raw materials abroad, 
the possibility of popular or governmental boycotts of Japanese 
goods, and the weaknesses inherent in Japan’s semi-feudal agri. 
culture and extreme concentration of wealth might all, given sufi. 
cient time, produce serious internal unrest. 

In order to allow the long-term factors full opportunity to de. 
velop, China would have to extend the war in time—and there. 
fore in space. A protracted war could be kept up if, using rapid 
movement both in attack and retreat, the Chinese forces chose the 
occasion and field of battle most favorable to themselves and did 
not insist on the maintenance of fixed positions. In such a mobile 
conflict, Japan would gradually extend its armies and lines of 
communication along a thousand vulnerable fronts and often find 
it difficult to bring superior training and equipment into play. 

The use of such tactics was not a theoretical question, for it was 
precisely by mobile and guerilla strategy that, during the previous 
decade of civil war, the Chinese Communists had preserved their 
own forces and constantly defeated or eluded central armies sv- 
perior in every technical respect. This experience the Communists 
brought with them into the national united front. Besides, for 
the past six years in Manchuria Chinese guerilla fighters, with a 
well-organized army based on the mountainous and well-forested 
sections, had constantly attacked communication lines and_ Japa- 
nese troops and property. 

These tactics are unfortunately often misunderstood because the 
overlapping terms, mobile warfare and guerilla warfare, are con- 
sidered identical. Strictly speaking, mobile warfare is a blanket 
phrase for the strategy already described, whether carried out by a 
well-trained, well-armed regular force of fifteen thousand or by 
twenty, fifty or a hundred irregular peasant volunteers. In_prac- 
tice, however, because of the difference in the scale of the action, 
the nature of the objectives, the location of the field of battle and 
the character of the forces, the term mobile warfare is generally 
used of the larger forces (wherever they may operate) and gue- 
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Politics and Strategy of China’s Mobile War 

rilla warfare of the smaller. In guerilla conflict, the operation is 
almost always behind the enemy front, and lines of communication 
and supplies are attacked more often than enemy troops. The pur- 
pose is usually to harass or inflict a comparatively minor loss, and the 
guerillas themselves generally come directly from the local popu- 
lation. In the words of one Chinese general, guerilla warfare is: 
“People’s self-defense against oppression.”* 

In developing a war of mobility, China had to decide what rela- 
tive weight mobile, guerilla and positional warfare should have. 
On this point it is important to examine the views of the Com- 
munist leader, Mao Tse-tung, who discussed the subject in an 
interview with Edgar Snow a year before the war began and 
expanded it in a “Discussion of Protracted War,” delivered in 
Yenan (North Shensi province), May 26-June 3, 1938. 

Mao stated that in the war as a whole mobile warfare should 
be primary, with varying stress on guerilla and positional action 
according to the stage of the conflict. Thus, during the advance of 
the Japanese armies—which would mark the first stage—mobile 
strategy would be most important and the two other forms sec- 
ondary. (Though favoring a reasonable defense of important 
cities, he disapproved of the extended Chinese struggle at Shanghai 
and the general initial emphasis on positions.) In the second stage 
the Japanese, ceasing to advance, would try to consolidate their 
political and economic power within the areas already invaded; 
and China, to counteract this, would place primary stress on wide- 
spread, harassing guerilla tactics in the enemy’s rear, with mobile 
warfare as an auxiliary and positional tactics given little impor- 
tance. Should China, as a result of its own resistance, international 
aid, and internal unrest in Japan, succeed in exhausting the in- 
vader, a third stage would follow, marked by gradual Japanese 
retreat under Chinese attack. Mobile warfare would again be pri- 
mary, with positional strategy slowly assuming the chief position, 
while guerilla warfare would be far less important than before.” 


1P'eng Teh-huai, as quoted in A. L. Strong, One-Fifth of Mankind, New York, 


1938, p. 132. 
*Mao Tse-tung, “Lun Ch'ih-chiu-chan” (Discussion of Protracted War) in 
Chieh-fang (Liberation), No. 43-4, July 1, 1938, pp. 2-41 (Chinese). 
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This formal division into stages and strategies is useful jp 
analysis, but there is in practice considerable overlapping. Large 
mobile forces always operate with guerilla support, and guerillz 
units never undertake any serious military action except in con. 
junction with regular troops. In the war’s first stage, moreover, 
China’s significant victories (e.g. Pinghsingkuan and_ T aierh. 
chuang) resulted from a skillful combination in time and space 
of the three types of strategy. Similarly, although this stage appar- 
ently ended with Hankow’s fall in October 1938, it continued on a 
minor scale with the taking of Nanchang in late March 1939, and 
it may be revived more fully by a drive on Sian and Lanchow. 


gman strategy is important, but in China the guerilla civil 
program is far more significant. This involves, in varying 
degrees, the political and economic mobilization of the Chinese 
people behind the Japanese lines and has reached its height in the 
north under the Hopei-Shansi-Chahar Border Government, a fully 
functioning Chinese administration controlling 95,000 square miles 
and 14 million people. These facts, in conjunction with the con- 
tinued existence and development of the regular Chinese Govern- 
ment in uninvaded territory, and the use of guerilla methods sim- 
ply as one part of a many-sided plan of resistance, all suggest that 
China’s mobile war is quite different from the sporadic, irregular 
partisan warfare found in invaded areas in other times and places. 
Therefore, except in so far as they stress the incomparably superior 
military and political position of China today, analogies with the 
past are likely to be very misleading. 

The civil program is the heart of a successful protracted struggle 
against Japan, because mobile and guerilla warfare will be short- 
lived and ineffective unless the people, both in the invaded and 
uninvaded areas, are aroused by economic reform, education and 
organization. In China economic reform means first of all funda- 
mental agricultural change, for the country’s overwhelmingly rural 
population labors under a land system that is marked by micro- 
scopic holdings, high rents, considerable tenancy, antiquated meth- 
ods, a tremendous debt burden with universal usury, powerful tax 
oppression by local governments, and a frequent extreme concen- 
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Politics and Strategy of China’s Mobile War 
tration of the functions of landlord, merchant, usurer and local 
official. 

To redress these peasant grievances at least in part, and yet not 
drive the gentry into the arms of Japan, requires great skill and 
flexibility. The first steps in this direction were taken by the 
Chinese Communists when, in the summer of 1937, they abandoned 


the policy of expropriating landlord property and replaced the 


Chinese Soviet Republic by the Shensi-Kansu-Ninghsia Special 
District, which then became an integral part of the national terri- 
tory. Discrimination against landlords ceased, elections were held 
in which all classes voted equally, and a universal, graduated, con- 
solidated tax was fixed, with the poorest peasants exempt. As a 
result of previous policies, most peasants already had their own 
land, rural cooperatives were widespread, and interest rates were 
low. Profits were not excessive, but local business flourished. All 
this had been accompanied by the formation of mass organiza- 
tions, extensive schooling, and the closest cooperation between the 
army and the people.’ 

This area has not been invaded so far, but from it the Eighth 
Route Army (formerly the Chinese Red Army) was dispatched 
by the National Government to help defend the northern prov- 
inces. When it entered Shansi province, it found burnt and empty 
villages, pro-Japanese Peace Maintenance Conimittees and general 
demoralization, but its organizers gave direction to existing spon- 
taneous guerilla groups and revived morale and local administra- 
tion. Popular organizations were established, a guerilla force was 
formed to attack communications and small Japanese groups, and 
a local, unarmed Self-Defense Corps was raised to perform such 
functions as patroling roads, carrying information and helping 
care for the wounded. The people were instructed and aroused 
to resistance through schools, plays, speeches, songs, dances and 
wall newspapers. Economic conditions were improved, but every 
effort was made to moderate class friction. The army received daily 
political and cultural education; simple, friendly relations existed 
between officers and rank-and-file; and all were trained te have 


8). Bertram, Unconquered, New York, 1939, pp. 125-27. 
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the highest respect for the rights of the people. As a result of these 
circumstances, the Eighth Route Army, operating primarily ip 
mobile warfare with the support of guerillas, won many victories 
and inflicted serious losses on the Japanese.‘ 

The military and political view of the war described so far, 
though early held by diverse elements within and outside the Goy. 
ernment, only gradually became the official policy and is still in 
the process of realization. It was opposed not only by pro-Japanese 
officials, but—more important—by the gentry and powerful city 
interests who feared the internal effects of mass mobilization. The 
latter combination, moreover, probably desired the defense of the 
large cities at whatever cost (that is, positional rather than mobile 
warfare) in the hope that their urban interests might be retained, 
their rural interests saved from invasion, and mass mobilization 
rendered unnecessary. Because of this inner conflict, the fall of 
almost every important city has produced a new governmental 
crisis; but every crisis has produced an advance in the program 
of popular organization, rural reform and mobile and guerilla 
warfare. 

After Shanghai fell, for example, the Government decided to 
fight on and now made peace with a small Communist army, iso- 
lated in the Yangtze valley, which it had sought to destroy even 
after the civil war as a whole had ceased. Still more critical was 
the loss of Nanking, but on December 15, 1937 Chiang Kai-shek 
declared: “The basis of China’s future success in prolonged re- 
sistance is not found in Nanking or the big cities, but in the 
villages all over China and in the fixed determination of the 
people.” This was followed in January 1938 by a mild governmental 
reorganization, the rejection of German efforts at mediation, the 
execution of the Shantung war-lord Han Fu-ch'ti, the establish- 
ment of the New Fourth Army—a guerilla force—in the Shanghai- 
Nanking-Hangchow area, the vigorous development of mass mobili- 
zation in southern Shantung under Li Tsung-jen, and _ official 


* Bertram, op. cit., pp. 216-20, 237-38, 273-74, 288. Strong, op. cit., 130, 135-36, 
144, 157. For figures on Japanese losses, see Chu Teh, “Pa-lu-chiin K'ang-chan-ti 
I-chou-nien” (One Year of Battle by the Eighth Route Army) in Chieh-fang, No. 
43-4, July 1, 1938, pp. 45-6 (Chinese). 
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approval of the Hopei-Shansi-Chahar Border Government.> In 
this connection it should be noted that the fall of Shanghai and 
Nanking must have sharply reduced the political influence of the 
lower Yangtze valley gentry and urban upper class, and that the 
Government still confined its mass mobilization to the invaded 
areas and the margin beyond. 

Throughout January Chiang Kai-shek held military confer- 
ences, Whose temper is indicated by his declaration on one occa- 
sion: “We must build a new army with new relations between 
officers and men and between army and people ... We must 
organize not only the army but the whole of the Chinese people.”® 
In February Chou En-lai, the Communist general, was appointed 
vice-chairman of mass mobilization, a conference of peasant co- 
operatives and banks urged rural reform, the construction of 
railroads and highways in the interior went forward, and efforts 
began to increase the food supply—all preparations for an extended 
war. The Kuomintang Congress that met in late March voted 
support of guerilla warfare, intensive political training in the 
army, development of mass organizations, and guarantees of free 
speech, press and assembly. It decided also to establish a People’s 
Political Council, representing all groups in the national front, 
to advise the Government.” 


| ie next great crisis came with the fall of Canton and Hankow 
at the end of October 1938. Wang Ching-wei, who had for 
years opposed national resistance, spoke openly of “peace,” but 
on November 1 Chiang Kai-shek declared that China’s “revolu- 
tionary war” would be based henceforth on prolonged, nation- 
wide resistance, with Chinese initiative in choosing the field of 
battle. At about this time Pai Ch'ung-hsi allowed the reestablish- 
ment of mass organizations in uninvaded Kuangsi province, and 
Chiang deputed Chou En-lai to open a school in central Hunan, 


5 Bertram, op. cit., pp. 228-9. P. J. Jaffe, “Political Transformation in China” in 
Amerasia, March 1938, pp. 29-30. “Along the Battlefronts in China,” idd., April 
1938, p. 109. E. Snow, “Han Ying’s ‘Lost’ Red Army” in Asia, April 1939, 
p. 205. New York Times (all references to Late City edition), March 1, 1938, p. 
9, Cl. %. 

® Strong, op. cit., pp. ITI-12. 

Pp. J. J.(affe), “The Kuomintang Congress” in Amerasia, May 1938, pp. 131-32. 
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to train guerilla leaders for the Yangtze valley area. Wang now 


took advantage of the Changsha fire (for which he may himself 
have been responsible) to attack Chiang’s policies. Finding no sig. 
nificant popular or governmental support, he departed hurried|y 


on December 19, leaving China more united than ever.® 

Meanwhile mass mobilization had made especially great progress 
under the Hopei-Shansi-Chahar Border Government. Completely 
responsible to the national administration for policy and leader. 
ship, it was organized in early January 1938 by a democratic con. 
ference of popular and governmental delegates at Fuping in north. 
western Hopei. 

In Central Hopei, which is one of the Border Government’s five 
subdivisions, and may be taken as an example of its program, 
extensive agrarian reforms have been initiated. Altogether 15 per 
cent of the agricultural land has been redistributed through con- 
fiscation of the land of traitors, division of public lands, and allot. 
ment of land whose owners fled after the invasion. Rents have 
been cut 25 per cent, eviction of tenants is prohibited, there is a 
three-year moratorium on all debts, the maximum legal interes 
rate is 10 per cent annually, and the old burdensome land tax has 
been reformed on a graduated basis, with over one-fourth of the 
poorest peasants exempt. In order to prevent Japan from using 
the area’s resources, the cotton crop was cut by 70 per cent in 1938 
and wheat grown instead, increasing the food supply. Local handi- 
crafts have been encouraged, to reduce to a minimum purchases 
from Japanese-controlled territory. It is significant that, despite 
various agrarian reforms, a number of former wealthy citizens 
have returned from the towns they fled to, apparently finding the 
Central Hopei government’s policy a comparatively reasonable one. 

All this activity was based on mobilization of the people, which 
followed the general lines already described in Shansi. Similarly, 
on the military side, a guerilla army was formed together with an 
unarmed auxiliary People’s Self-Defense Corps. Though the gue- 
rillas lacked adequate munitions, they captured some from the 
Japanese and turned out more in their own mobile arsenals. The 


SH. Hanson, “Fire Brands and Chinese Politics” in Amerasta, April 1939. 
New York Times, November 2, 1938, p. 12, col. 2. 
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-new army came directly from the people, and it is estimated that 


not over one per cent were former soldiers. There was a clean 
sweep, also, in administration, where younger men (receiving a top 
salary of Ch. $10 a month) replaced the old bureaucracy. Death 
was the penalty for the slightest corruption, and new semi-demo- 
cratic forms of government were initiated. The system had, of 
course, many shortcomings, and the various reforms were realized 


only imperfectly, but there were several important results: Japan 
was unable to benefit from the area politically or economically, the 
Chinese of Central Hopei were united in effective self-defense, and 
it was shown that a large Chinese population was capable, under 
enlightened leadership, of starting along the road toward demo- 


cratic government.® 

Outside Hopei-Shansi-Chahar guerilla governments have not 
been formed, but guerilla activity is going on in all the invaded 
territory. Our information is unfortunately fragmentary, but there 
have recently been several reports about the Shanghai-Nanking- 
Hangchow triangle, where at the beginning of 1938 the New 
Fourth Army was organized. This force, despite lack of arms and 
very inadequate financial aid from the Government, numbered 
20,000 by July 1938 and by December 70,000. At present, however, 
its chief purpose is not to harass the enemy, but to mobilize the 
people politically. 

This moderate, immediate goal was adopted to overcome the 
obstacles presented by the region’s essentially flat and unfavorable 
geographic character, its striking economic backwardness, and the 
absence of good bases for military training. Japan’s advance far 
into the hinterland constantly cut off old sources of supply and 
caused considerable administrative confusion, while many of the 
local landowners were hostile toward the guerillas, although neither 
economic nor political reforms were proposed. At the beginning, 
some of the gentry formed Japanese puppet governments, and 


there were cases of attempts to rule independently through mer- 


cenary troops. In view of all these factors, it was essential that 


®For material on Central Hopei, see: J. C. Miller, “The Chinese Still Rule 
North China” in Amerasia, September 1938; H. Hanson, “The People Behind 
the Chinese Guerillas” in Pacific Affairs, September 1938; and “‘A British Observer,” 
“The Future Foreshadowed: China’s New Democracy,” ibid., December 1938. 
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the army first secure widespread popular support and help to ce. 
velop the area economically. In this it was seriously handicapped 


by the National Government's refusal to authorize a guerilla gov- 
ernment as in the north. Nevertheless, in mid-May 1939, in. 
creased cooperation between the army and the people and great 
progress in centralizing the guerilla organization were reported," 

At the same time the guerillas in Japanese-occupied Manchuriz 
have continued their activities. Almost immediately after the wa 
began, a mass uprising was reported in the northeastern parts, and 
in April 1938 guerilla plans were discovered to disrupt railways 
and delay supplies for North China troops. Throughout 1938 wide. 
spread sabotage occurred, involving the burning of Manchuria’ 
first aviation plant, naval oil stores at Dairen, the Tsitsihar power 
plant (twice destroyed), military supply depots in Chinchovw, 
Dairen and Mukden, and a powder works in Mukden. On the 
other hand, during the past five years Japan has forced large num- 
bers of peasants into “protected villages,” thus diminishing the 
guerillas’ popular base, while the South Manchuria Railway has 
formed Chinese “railway protective squads.” In addition, at the 
beginning of 1939, the experienced correspondent of the Chicago 
Daily News, A. T. Steele, reported that for the first time since 1931 
he felt, in visiting Manchuria, that the Japanese position was really 
stable."? It would not be surprising, in view of their long isolation, 
lack of outside aid, inability to establish a governmental base, 
inferiority in numbers, and the highly developed communications 
system of Manchuria, if the guerillas found their activities seriously 
limited. In all these respects, of course, the China situation has been 
completely different from that of Manchuria since the very 
beginning. 

Despite the facts presented so far, the question remains: how ex- 
tensive is Japan’s control within the invaded areas? Briefly, it is 


10. Snow, “Han Ying’s ‘Lost?’ Red Army” in Asia, April 1939 and “China's 
‘New Fourth’ Army,” thid., May 1939. “A Glimpse of Refugees in South Anhuei 
Province” in The Far Eastern Mirror (mimeographed), Hongkong, May 12, 1939 
New York Times, May 19, 1939, p. 4, col. 5. 

11 Amerasia, September 1938, p. 368. J. R. Stewart, “Protected and Railway Vi- 
lages in Manchuria” in Far Eastern Survey, March 1, 1939. New York Times, Sep- 
tember 2, 1937, p. 3, col. 7; October 14, p. 1, col. 4; October 26, p. 1, col. 1. 
Chicago Daily News (Red Streak edition), January 14, 1939, p. 2, col. 5-6. 
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slight, for the occupation of the leading Chinese cities and railway 
lines has not prevented constant guerilla attacks on Japanese com- 
munications and armed activity on the borders of all the occupied 
cities. This applies not simply to places deep in the interior, but to 
the leading coastal points. The guerillas easily cross communication 
lines, and their agents buy essential supplies in the large cities. In the 
summer of 1938 the Intelligence Department of the Fourth United 
States Marines in Shanghai estimated that Japan controlled no more 
than four miles on each side of the railroads, rivers and canals. A 
little later, after spending three and a half months with the northern 
guerillas, an American marine officer declared that they numbered 
over 600,000. There are, in addition, large numbers of Chinese 
regular troops behind the Japanese lines. It is therefore not sur- 
prising that in May 1939 Japan was reported as having half a 
million men in the invaded areas of China.’* 

One reason for this situation was Japan’s mistake, during the 
war's first stage, in considering the Yellow River and Nanking the 
extreme limits of China and greatly underestimating the country’s 
power and will to resist. As a result of this view and of the desire 
to keep its main forces intact for other wars, Japan increased its 
China troops only gradually and never massed an overwhelming 
force for quick, decisive action. The main body of the Chinese army 
was always able to escape, until after Hankow all chance of sur- 
rounding it vanished. The Japanese, moreover, did not concentrate 
their main strength sufficiently on one objective; and when they 
did, as after T'aierhchuang, rather than bring more forces from 
home, they reduced their North China garrison to a minimum, 
thus allowing the guerillas to consolidate their position further. 
Therefore, in late June 1938 War Minister Seishiro Itagaki declared 
that Japan would have to fight “at least ten years” and after the fall 
of Hankow he added: “The conflict between Japan and Chiang is 
little affected by the fall of the Wuhan cities and Sino-Japanese 
hostilities have just started.”’* Nevertheless, Japan still does not 
have a clear-cut military policy. 

"12 New York Times, May 6, 1938, p. 4, col. 5; July 9, p. 5, col. 1; August 9, 
p. 9, col. 3; August 21, I, p. 28, col. 2-3; April 12, 1939, p. 9, col. 1; June 7, 


p. 8, col. 3. 
18 New York Times, June 26, 1938, I, p. 23, col. 4; October 28, p. 14, col. 3. 
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we measures toward the civilian population have also helped 
the guerilla and mobile forces. Almost as soon as the war began, 
Japan was burning down villages, shooting groups of young ae 
and cutting down crops along the railways, to facilitate mechanized 
operations and hinder the guerillas. Some villages were burned 
two, three and even four times as the war progressed. In early 
April 1939, the Associated Press reported that in Shantung “Japanese 
burn the village nearest any section of railway that is attacked” 
and “the Japanese command has published an order that all males 
between the ages of twelve and forty in such villages be executed 
on the assumption that they aided the guerillas.”"* 

Japan has tried, so far with little success, to form its own Chinese 
counter-guerilla bands and to win over the local gentry. It ha 
organized puppet governments, but these have little authority in the 
countryside; and even in the cities their officials live in daily fear 
of assassination. It has also sought, in opposition to Sun Yat-sen’ 
nationalist Three Principles of the People, to promote the New 
People’s Principles—a philosophy of subservience supposedly based 
upon classical ideas.’® Japan’s actual objectives and policy in China 
and the now powerful development of Chinese nationalism never- 
theless tend more and more, although not completely, to limit 
Japan to military methods. 

In view of all these facts, the economic return from the invaded 
areas has been slight. This is particularly significant because Japan 
is economically unable either to wait for long-term profits or to 
rebuild the country now. This has resulted in what is for the mos 
part a policy of quick exploitation. In many cases, for example, 
factories have been stripped of their machinery and cities of sewer 
covers, stoves and lamp posts—all for a quantity of scrap iron that 
can mean little in the waging of the war. In fact, Japan still de- 


14 Bertram, op. cit., pp. 67, 156. B. W. Perkins, “The Failure of Civil Control 
in Occupied China” in Pacific Affairs, June 1939, p. 153. North-China Herald 
September 1, 1937, p. 330, col. 2. New York Times, April 14, 1938, p. 20, col. 2 
April 7, 1939, p. 9, col. 6. 

15 New York Times, August 6, 1938, p. 6, col. 2. For the New People’s Princi- 
ples, see: J. C. Miller, “Japan Turns the Clock Back” in Amerasia, October 193% 
and “A British Observer,” “To Have and to Hold” in Pacific Affairs, September 
1938, Pp. 303-9. 
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ends on foreign sources for cotton, wool, coal, iron and scrap, and 
gets little more from China than before the war. 

Taxes have increased greatly in the Japanese-controlled areas; 
and opium, organized gambling and prostitution have been encour- 
aged for their social effects and revenue. Nevertheless Japan is 
unable to tap the real riches that lie in effective taxation of the 
whole countryside. Last October armed raiding parties were sent 
to collect taxes in sections of East Hopei, but guerilla activity 
simply became sharper than before. 

By discriminating against or excluding foreign goods and by 
promoting a new paper currency, Japan has greatly increased its 
sales in China, especially in the lower Yangtze valley. The Chinese 
market has, however, shrunk tremendously, and (in view of Japan’s 
lack of capital) its long-term potentialities are far less good than 
they were before the war. In addition, because Japan has found 
the continent so disappointing in raw materials, it has restricted its 
own exports to Manchuria and China, since such sales often involve 
raw materials bought with gold elsewhere. Industrial activity has 
also been slight. The Chinese factories that were not destroyed or 
dismantled have been confiscated completely or a_haif-interest 
taken, but few capital goods shipments to China have been made. 
Plans have been announced for munitions industries near large 
military centers in China, in order to make the army self-supporting, 
but it is too early to form any judgment. Finally Japan’s own eco- 


nomic position has grown considerably more difficult because of 


depletion of gold reserves, restrictions on raw material imports 
vital for the export trade (e.g., cotton and wool), the 35 per cent 
drop in exports in 1938 over 1937, rising prices of essential com- 
modities at home combined with less rapidly rising wages, and the 
sharp decline of the gold basis of the currency. In the future the 
situation may conceivably change, but so far Japan has got nothing 
from China that can remotely compare with the costs of the war.!® 

18 For the economic effects of the war for Japan, see P. J. Jaffe, “Far Eastern 
Economic Notes” in Amerasia, May 1939, p. 140. H. Hanson, “Japan’s Balance 
Sheet in China,” ibid., June 1939. N. D. Hanwell, “Economic Disruption in Occu- 
pied China” in Far Eastern Survey, March 15, 1939, pp. 63-64. M. S. Farley, “The 


Impact of War on Japan’s Foreign Trade,” ibid., May 24, 1939, pp. 126-27. New 
York Times, October 23, 1938, I, p. 28, col. 5; June 18, 1939, I, p. 29, col. 1-3. 
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It does not follow from what has been said that China is clos 
to victory. On the contrary, the issue of the war is still very much 
in doubt. Despite all difficulties, Japanese economy still has paths 
open to it and retains the primary stability involved in acceptance 
by the people. The present situation cannot continue indefinitely, 
but it suggests that the military and political significance of 
Japanese nationalism, as well as the economic power of the country, 
should not be underestimated. 

On the other hand, China’s own strength and the possibilities of 
guerilla warfare (the primary strategy in the present stage of the 
conflict) should not be exaggerated. Guerillas play a preparatory 
role: they harry the enemy and make the war costly, they delay 
until the balance of forces becomes less equal; but they cannot be 
decisive. Furthermore, should the guerillas be successful, a long 
campaign (chiefly by mobile and positional troops) will still be 
required; and even then China’s own resistance, though the most 
important factor, will not produce victory without international 
support and revolutionary discontent within Japan itself. This is 
why China’s leaders adopted the tactics of protracted war. 

So far the Chinese have been in the main successful. They have 
grown stronger themselves and have achieved their main initial 
objectives: to involve a large Japanese army in a vast area and to 
prevent the use of the invaded parts to pay the costs of invasion. 
Economically, China has developed local mobile industries, begun 
the reconstruction of the far west from Yiinnan to Kansu, and 
improved basic agricultural relationships and conditions. Politically, 
the national united front has stood every test of sincerity and de- 
termination. The second stage of the war will, however be a most 
bitter trial (for both countries), and new, more difficult problems 
will constantly arise. 

Japan has grown significantly weaker during the past two years 
and is now following a new strategy, designed to keep up morale at 
home, to increase the slight return from China, and ultimately to 
break Chinese unity through increasing international pressure. 
With the aid and advice of Germany and Italy, it has seized Hainan, 
Canton and the Spratly Islands and, at the present writing, threatens 
the foreign concessions in China. Afraid of losing the United States 
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as a market and source of supply, and having the experience of 
Changkufeng and the Soviet fisheries dispute as a caution, it is 
concentrating at the moment on British interests and to a lesser 


extent on the French. Japan probably hopes thereby to secure at 
the least additional prestige and at the most a Far Eastern Munich, 
perhaps involving the closing of China’s Burmese and Indochinese 


sources of supply. 

Should this occur, Japan would then intensify the propaganda of 
a “new order in Asia,” anti-Communism, “Asia for the Asiatics” 
and “reform” of the Kuomintang; use to the full some such figure 
as Wu Pei-fu or Wang Ching-wei; and wait for a split within 
China itself. If this break should take place, the military situation 
would at least be much more favorable for Japan, and the prospect 
would appear of destroying American, as well as British and French 
interests in China. Germany and Italy would perhaps secure re- 
turns on the spot and, most important for them, could turn the 
new international situation to good advantage both in Europe and 
the Americas. 

The results of this strategy do not depend on China alone, but 
there are many things that China can do to defeat it. It can 
strengthen its army, extend the guerilla governments, develop gen- 
eral reforms and political organization in the uninvaded areas, 
continue rebuilding the west as a basis for resistance and counter- 
attack, and reject all counsels of surrender. China can also have the 
comfort of knowing that Japan’s easiest victories are already past 
and that its own mass mobilization is not simply the surest approach 
to military success, but also the best guarantee of the national 
unity and political and economic democracy that should follow 
the war. 

New York, June 1939 


THE CHINESE MONGOL FRONT IN SUIYUAN 


Evans Forpyce Cartsoy 


Wiacere do the Mongols stand in relation to Japan’s at. 
tempt to conquer China? What is the nature of the Chinese resis. 
ance in Inner Mongolia? These were some of the questions that 
impelled me to travel to Suiyuan in the spring of 1938. 

It was known that Japan had occupied the Peiping-Suiyuan 
railway. It was known that the most influential of the Mongol 
princes, Teh Wang, had, albeit with some reluctance, allied himself 
with Japan. Political and economic penetration of Suiyuan and 
Chahar had been conducted by the Japanese for years, and the 
military penetration by Japanese-inspired mercenaries had been 
initiated months before the Lukoukiao incident. But no important 
inroads had been made into China from that region. The situation 
was far from clear. 

My journey to Suiyuan was over the ancient highway that extends 
north from Sian to Yulin. There it connects with caravan routes 
that spread fan-like over the Ordos desert. Over this route, which 
rambles across the loess hills to Suiteh, drops into the valley of the 
Wu Ting river, and follows this verdant valley to the desert oasis 
of Yulin, had come the legions of Khubilai Khan. Near Yulin, 
where the river passes southward through the Great Wall, I found 
the name of Tso Tsung-t'ang carved in the limestone hillside. Tso 
had put down the Muhammadan rebellion in Shensi, Kansu and 
Sinkiang in the 1870’s. And it was at Yulin that I began to under- 
stand something of the current situation in Suiyuan. 

The Mongols, it seemed, were more or less “on the fence.” They 
felt that they had a legitimate grievance against China. The Chinese 
colonization of Suiyuan and Chahar, which had followed the build- 
ing of the railway, had resulted in the confiscation of many of the 
grazing lands of the tribes. The autonomy which the Mongols 
sought had not been allowed. The question of the raising of the 
heavy duties on goods which passed into China had not been ad- 
justed. On the other hand the Mongols were not pleased with the 
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The Chinese Mongol Front in Sutyuan 

prospect of Japanese domination. But Japan had demonstrated 
strength in the years since 1931, and China had shown only weak- 
~*~ ™ princes, traditional leaders of the tribes, were often not 
above accepting bribes, and many had capitulated to Japanese offers 
of power and wealth. 

My informants of the Mongolian Bureau assured me that China 
was not without hope, however. The Government was now aware 
of its previous errors in dealing with the Mongols, and competent 
agents were negotiating with the various princes. The main hope 
of China, they said, lay with the Young Mongols. The Young 
Mongols were progressive, and they were sympathetic with China. 
Moreover, they were incorruptible. Steps were being taken to mold 
the Young Mongols into an effective force for resistance. 

Yes, China was resisting Japanese military efforts in Suiyuan. 
The Japanese had occupied the railway to the western terminus at 
Paot'ou, and they held the large towns between the railway and 
the inner loop of the Great Wall in Shansi. But they had not pene- 
trated west of the Yellow River or west of Paot ou. Chinese troops in 
this theater were organized in what was known as the North 
Route Army, with General Fu Tso-yi, the Governor of Suiyuan, 
theoretically in command. The weakness of the army lay in the fact 
that several of the contingents were not in fact subordinate to 
General Fu. General Ma Chan-shan, for example, felt that his 
personal prestige, gained by his defense along the Nonni River in 
Manchuria in 1931, entitled him to receive orders directly from 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek. He commanded a cavalry army of 
several divisions. General Ho Chu-kuo, who commanded another 
cavalry army, was the special representative of General Chiang 
Ting-wen, the Governor of Shensi. Consequently, General Fu 
could issue orders only to his own 35th Army, and to that of 
General Meng P'in-yueh, with any assurance that they would be 
executed. All these troops were south of the railway, and all except 
those of General Ma were east of the Yellow River. 

With this much of the situation as a background, I moved with a 
patrol of the 86th Division along the Great Wall in a northeasterly 
direction to Shen Mu. In this picturesque trading post, a rug 
manufacturing center before the war, I was met by a cavalry patrol 
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which had been sent by General Ma Chan-shan. The men wor. 
badges on their sleeves midway between elbow and shoulder which 
bore the letters T A, indicating that they were members of the 
Ting Tsin Army (always at the front). Later I saw badges which 
were divided by a diagonal line, and with the letters K D in the 
upper corner and T A below. Inquiry brought the informatiog 
that the K D stood for Cavalry Division. 

We traveled for several days in a northerly direction and finally 
came to the headquarters of General Ma, located in a comfortable 
village on the bank of a dry river bed. The wiry general hardly 
looked his 62 years. He was short in stature and spare of frame, bu: 
dynamic and loquacious. He had been living in retirement a 
Tientsin when the conflict began, he informed me. Immediately 
volunteering his services to the Generalissimo, he had been sent to 
Tatung, in Shansi, where he assumed command of a brigade of 
the 6th Cavalry Division. With this unit he had assisted in resisting 
the Japanese advance until Paot‘ou fell on the 20th of October, 
Then he had retired to the south of the Yellow River and com. 
menced the work of forming an army. 

The original brigade was made up largely of men from Jehol. 
General Ma was popular with both Mongols and Manchurians, 
and he had succeeded in bringing over nearly 4,000 of them from 
the levies which had been raised and trained by the Japanese. 
These contingents he incorporated into his army. Around his 
headquarters it was a common sight to see these men. They were 
easily distinguishable for they continued to wear their Japanese 
uniforms. 

When the Japanese made their spring drive into Shansi, in 
1938, General Ma created a diversion in Suiyuan by attacking 
Tokoto and Salachi. The attacks were made at night. According 
to General Ma they were largely instrumental in causing the with- 
drawal of the Japanese troops from Paoteh and Ho Kiu, in north- 
west Shansi. On the 1st of April General Ma crossed to the north 
side of the Yellow River, cut the railway west of Kueihua, and 
proceeded to Wu Ch'uan on the Mongolian plateau, fighting sev- 
eral engagements on the way. Air operations against his army 
made it necessary to move at night. At Wu Ch'uan he turned west 
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The Chinese Mongol Front in Suiyuan 

and moved to Wu Yuan, the rich agricultural district west of 
Paot'ou. Here he replenished supplies before returning to the Ordos 
country south of Paot'ou. 

The purpose of the expedition was threefold: To alarm the 
Japanese and do as much damage to them as possible; to encourage 
the Mongols to assist in resisting the invasion; and to obtain food 
for men and animals. All of the objectives were fulfilled in part. 


Hite I was at General Ma’s headquarters a young Mongol 
W reader named Han Yu-chun came over from the Japanese 
with four hundred men. He was an intimate acquaintance of Prince 
Teh. In the course of our conversation I asked him if there was 
any possibility that Teh Wang might come over to the Chinese 
side. He replied that Teh was very unhappy and had stated to him 
that there were only three men in China who could “save” him. 
They were Chang Hsueh-liang, Ho Ying-chin and Ma Chan-shan. 
It was understandable why Chang and Ma should be mentioned, 
but the case of Ho Ying-chin was different. Teh Wang must have 
gained a good impression of General Ho when the latter was hold- 
ing conversations with him in 1934 in his capacity of Chairman 
of the Peiping branch of the Military Affairs Commission. 

The most interesting case of a Manchurian who came over 
from the Japanese was that of Mo Sing-ya. Mo had been the com- 
mander of the 7th Regiment of the 3d Manchurian Division, and 
had brought his entire regiment to General Ma about a month 
before my arrival. He was rewarded by being given the command 
of a cavalry division in the Ting Tsin Army. Mo Sing-ya was 28 
years old when I saw him. He possessed an attractive personality 
and was obviously born of a cultured family. He was not averse to 
revealing his experiences. 

After his graduation from the Liaoning Military Academy his 
first service was as a platoon leader in the 24th Brigade of the 
Northeastern Army. At the time of the Mukden incident he was 
with his unit in Peiping. Returning to Manchuria he fought for two 
years with the partisan forces before he became convinced that 
their cause was hopeless until they could receive greater outside 
support. He decided to enter Japanese employ and attack the 
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enemy by boring from within. He joined the Ch'a Tung Tui, the 
military force of Mongols and Manchurians which the Japanese 
were organizing in eastern Chahar. He wanted to inform the 
Chinese Government at that time of his motives, but the attitude 
of China towards the Manchurian situation was not clear, so he 
finally concluded to keep his own counsel and reveal the facts at a 
more opportune time. 

His previous military training caused him to be immediately 
employed as an instructor in the officers’ training school, though 
the Japanese watched him closely and regarded him with open 
suspicion for the first six months. At the end of a year and a half 
he had gained the confidence of the Japanese advisers and he was 
made vice-director of the school. He began to carry on subversive 
political work among the students, a work which was facilitated 
by the domineering attitude of the Japanese officials. The movement 
of Japanese troops into Chahar, which occurred at this time, further 
aided his subversive efforts. 

He became captain of the Model Company. In May of 1937 he was 
made commander of the 7th Regiment (there is no battalion or- 
ganization in the Manchurian puppet army). In December his 
regiment was sent to the Suiyuan front between Liangcheng and 
Feng-chen. By this time Mo had reached an agreement with his 
officers to take the regiment over to the Chinese when an oppor- 
tunity was presented. On the 26th of April he learned that General 
Ma had crossed the Yellow River, and that one of his units was 
near Kueihua. Simultaneously he heard that a Japanese force of 
1,000 would arrive within the next 24 hours at Liangcheng. The 
time to strike had arrived. That night the 10 Japanese “advisers” 
were killed and the regiment moved northwest into the mountains. 
Mo remained, with one company, to delay the Japanese troops. At 
one o'clock in the morning they ambushed the column of trucks 
which was bringing the troops, and then fled to the hills to rejoin 
the rest of the regiment. Two days later they made contact with 
one of General Ma’s detachments. 


ser story which Mo Sing-ya told so simply and without restraint 
indicates the hopelessness of the Japanese plan to use Man- 
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The Chinese Mongol Front in Suiyuan 

churian and Mongol levies. It is even more futile to expect that 
they can depend on Chinese levies. During subsequent months I 
learned that 5,000 of the latter, raised for the most part in Hopei 
province, had gone over to units of the Eighth Route Army. 

Deep in the consciousness of continental Orientals is a pride in 
race and a love of independence which are inimical to the Japanese 
policy of conquest. Moreover, every Chinese has a profound desire 
to be revered by his offspring. No child will have any respect for a 
father who has been a traitor to his country, and there will be no 
worshiping at the shrine of such a father when he has passed on. 
With the exception of a few selfish knaves, of whom there are 
some in every race, there is probably not a single Chinese among 
those who have seemingly acquiesced in Japanese rule in China 
who, deep in his heart, is not biding his time and waiting for the 
opportunity to arise against his unwelcome rulers. He knows that 
time and space are factors which favor China. Eventually these 
factors, fortified by the placid hostility of the people, will neutralize 
the temporary military superiority of the invaders. Man for man 
the Chinese knows that he is superior to his island neighbor. 

One evening General Ma entertained at a Mongol mutton din- 
ner, attended by his staff and those division and brigade com- 
manders who were within easy reach of the headquarters. It was 
on this occasion that I met “La T'ai” Liu. His full name was Liu 
Chin-san, and he was an unpretentious peasant of 52 years of age. 
His initiative, courage and patriotism had brought distinction both 
to him and to his native village of La T ai, and the people of the 
neighborhood had paid him the tribute of spontaneously bestowing 
on him the name of the village. He wore the uniform of a brigade 
commander. As General Ma told me his story Liu stood awkwardly 
before us shifting his weight nervously from one foot to the other, 
a sheepish smile playing about his honest face. 

He had been living the life of a humble peasant at La T’ai (near 
Salachi) when the Japanese invaded the town. The soldiers killed 
his son and raped his daughter. Instead of accepting the situation 
with the traditional philosophy of his class he decided to do some- 
thing about it. One night he came upon four Japanese soldiers 
asleep with their arms beside them. He killed the four with a knife 
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and seized their guns. Forming a partisan group of a few relative; 
he led it in raids against small detachments of the enemy and 
captured more guns and ammunition. The neighbors rallied to his 
side and soon he was leading a company. They became increas. 
ingly successful and the unit grew in size to a battalion, a regiment 
and finally a brigade. General Ma heard of his activities and per- 
suaded him to bring his brigade into the Ting Tsin Army. 

This is another example of what is taking place in rural China 
today. There are many Lius throughout the country, and their 
number is rapidly increasing. The problem of the Central Govern. 
ment is to coordinate these far-flung forces of resistance, and to 
further stimulate the people by giving them tangible assurance that 
they are fighting not only for a united China but for a nation 
in which they will enjoy a larger share of the material and spiritual 
benefits of life. 

In Suiyuan the problem is one of coordination of the forces that 
are on the ground, of indoctrination of the troops with the idea that 
the people are their allies and must not be abused, and of wooing 
the Mongols by according them the justice in the adjustment of 
their complaints to which they are entitled. 

A supreme commander is needed, one who will command the 
respect of Mongols, Manchurians and Chinese alike. The name 
which I heard most frequently mentioned with respect and en- 
thusiasm was that of Chang Hsueh-liang, the Young Marshal who 
executed the Sian coup. Chang is the idol of the Manchurians who 
are fighting in North China and Inner Mongolia. He is respected 
by the Mongols, both princes and tribesmen. The leaders of the 
Kuomintang armies in the north respect his authority. Even the 
leaders of the Eighth Route Army give him a high mark as a patriot 
and a leader. One of these days the Young Marshal may be per- 
mitted to emerge from his retirement. As supreme commander of 
the Chinese left flank it would not be surprising to see him turn 
Suiyuan and Chahar into a major theater of this amazing war. 


San Diego, May 1939 
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CHINA’S NEW LINE OF INDUSTRIAL 
DEFENSE 


NymM WALEs 


Wir the fall of Hankow and Canton, China’s last two 
industrial centers, the war between Japan and China entered a new 
stage, no longer basically military but economic in nature. Japan’s 
strategy 1s based on the belief that by occupying and controlling all 
main lines of transportation, and the centers of trade in the large 
cities, China can automatically be dominated economically. The 
Japanese expect that after a brief period of patriotic sacrifice, the 
low margin of existence will force the hinterland to become “colo- 
nial” to the occupied areas, by a gradual reorientation in favor of 
Japan. They anticipate that, as in Manchuria, the people will them- 
selves eventually pacify the intervening countryside and suppress 
the guerillas through the pao chia or household responsibility sys- 
tem, because of their need for peace in which to plant and market 
their crops. If a Chinese farmer cannot harvest his crops, his family 
starves. 

As part of this strategy, Japan has systematically destroyed or 
taken over all the modern industry of China, which was concen- 
trated, unfortunately, in five or six cities, except a few Chinese or 
British-owned factories in Hongkong and the International Settle- 
ment of Shanghai. In the Shanghai-Wusih area alone, Japan 
destroyed 70 per cent of China’s modern factories, and carted off 
the scrap iron and usable machinery to Japan. By this method 
Japan hoped to make the occupied areas helplessly dependent on 
Japanese manufactured goods. It is true that about 95 per cent of 
the goods now sold are Japanese. Japan believes that China’s dis- 
integrated agricultural economy, overburdened with tens of millions 
of war refugees, cannot long withstand, even at the price of 
“colonialization,” a vast industrial machine which is ready to 
revive buying and selling. By military control of the railways, 
coastal ports and internal rivers, and by a strangle-hold on the 
river-mouths at Tientsin, Shanghai and Canton, Japan expects also 
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to be able to isolate other foreign trade from the interior, and t 
monopolize the commodity market at the same time that it uses the 
arteries of communication to exploit the mines and other resources 
of China by enslaved labor, and to transport raw materials to 
Japan’s home factories. 


China’s strategy in self-defense has two phases, in the occupied 


and the unoccupied areas. Both are based on prolonged resistance 
in a war of attrition, and neither has an industrial base for eco. 
nomic defense. In the occupied areas, where all effective work 
behind the Japanese lines is under the direction of the Chines 
Communists, the strategy is to organize the people for active par- 
tisan warfare and passive anti-Japanese non-cooperation, so that 
Japan will be unable to consolidate these areas. In the provinces 
of Shensi, Hopei, Chahar, Shantung and Shansi the Eighth Route 
Army of some 500,000 troops is scattered in small mobile units, 
trying to build up a base among the people for permanent resist. 
ance. In the meantime they harry the Japanese lines of transport 
and communication, and prevent any local puppet governments 
from being established. By such partisan tactics, and by trying to 
establish local village self-sufficiency, they hope to prevent Japan 
from exploiting resources, markets or agricultural raw materials, 
and from realizing any kind of “Sino-Japanese cooperation.” In 
the rich lower Yangtze Valley the New Fourth Army, under the 
leadership of the Communists, Yeh Ting and Han Ying, is at- 
tempting a similar program. 

In the unoccupied areas still under the Kuomintang, the main 
economic defensive has been the “scorched earth” policy of burning 
and destroying economic bases so that the Japanese army cannot 
inherit such facilities for its own profit. At one time the Govern- 
ment hoped to be able to rebuild a part of its lost industrial base 
in the cities of the remote west and southwest; but Japan has 
bombed even Yiinnanfu, Chungking and Kueilin. Today it is clear 
that only small decentralized village industry is possible. 

Fortunately, the Chinese Government saw the necessity of sup- 
porting such a project, and in July, 1938, formed a commission for 
the establishment of industrial cooperatives. An appropriation of 
Ch. $5,000,000 was made, but because of scarcity of funds only 
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China’s New Line of Industrial Defense 
$1,520,000 of this has been made available so far. A first-rate tech- 
nical staff went out into the field immediately, and over 1,000 indus- 
trial cooperatives have been created since August, as branches of 
five main headquarters. One hundred of these are in Shensi prov- 
ince, 40 in west Hunan and 20 in Kiangsi. A new center for 
“mobile industrial units” to spread “guerilla industry” behind the 
Japanese lines is being organized under Chang Nai-chi in Anhuei. 
Funds of Ch. $50,000 have just been given for this important phase 
of the work. Another center is planned in Fukien and Kuangtung, 
for which it is hoped to receive financial support from overseas 
Chinese. A group of patriotic Cantonese bankers financed the 
Kiangsi project with a loan of Ch. $200,000, while the Philippine 
Chinese Women’s Relief Association in Manila contributed Ch. 
$140,000 to start the Fukien unit and to assist in the work generally. 

This Chinese Industrial Cooperatives project was sponsored by 
Madame Chiang Kai-shek and Dr. H. H. K‘ung, Minister of 
Finance, and placed directly under the Executive Yuan for speedier 
action, with headquarters at the Bank of China, Chungking, 
Ssuch'uan. It was largely due to the foresight and generosity of 
Madame Chiang herself and the cooperation of Dr. Kung that it 
was possible to gain momentum without the customary red tape. 
The technical staff is made up of some of the finest economic 
experts and engineers in China. The Government was fortunate 
in being able to secure the services of Mr. Rewi Alley as Chief 
Technical Advisor. Mr. Alley is a humanitarian and liberal New 
Zealander of 15 years’ experience in China, well-known as an 
expert on cooperatives and on Chinese industry generally. He re- 
signed his position with the Industrial Department of the Shanghai 
Municipal Council at the request of the Chinese Government, and 
has done phenomenal work in so short a time. Another foreigner 
is Mr. J. B. Tayler, also a British cooperatives expert, who is now 
Technical Advisor of the Paochi District Headquarters in the 
Northwest, where with his co-worker, Mr. Y. P. Mei, he is develop- 
ing wool cooperatives. Mr. Tayler dreams of seeing China become 
a new democratic cooperative commonwealth. 

Some Chinese members of the staff are also well-known abroad. 
America can claim a large part of the credit for the efficient func- 
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tioning of the technical staff, and specifically that great American 
institution known as Mr. Henry Ford. A long time ago an Ameri. 
can engineer named Bailie selected several poor but bright young 
men in China to help through American engineering colleges 
After working their way through school, they were superbly trained 
by Henry Ford in the Ford Motor Works. Three of these Ford 
products are now Nos. 1, 2 and 3 of the Chinese Industrial Co. 
operatives, and several others have just volunteered for the same 
work. No. 1 is Mr. Liu Kuang-pei (K.P. Liu), Secretary-General 
of the C.L.C., former Commissioner of Finance of Kansu and 
magistrate of the model Asien in Anhuei, called Hohsien. Mr. 
Frank Lem (S.Y. Lem) and Mr. C. F. Wu are Chief and Vice. 
chief, respectively, of the Technical Section, and resigned highly. 
paid positions as electrical engineers in the Shanghai Power Com. 
pany to become pioneers in industrializing the interior of their 
country. These are three of the best engineers in China, and their 
initiative, ability to improvise, courage and devotion, are the sub- 
ject of enthusiastic comment in China today. 

Another name well-known abroad is that of Mr. James Y. C. 
Yen, founder of Tinghsien, the mass education center of Hopei, 
who assists the movement as Technical Advisor in Hunan. An- 
other name, not known abroad, but now covering itself with well. 
earned glory in China, is that of Mr. Liu Kuang-mien, Secretary 
of the Organization Section. This patriotic young exile from Man- 
churia, trained under J. B. Tayler, is doing wonders of organization 
in the face of every possible combination of odds. 

Those who have not lived in China during this tragic period 
may perhaps not feel the dramatic quality of the work this little 
group of self-sacrificing people is attempting. Only those who have 
seen the destruction of China’s industry, built so painfully on 
broken bodies of toil; the helpless masses of refugees begging for 
work to earn their right to keep alive; the tremendous need for 
building new industrial bases to save the poverty-stricken villages 
from famine and banditry—can fully realize that this movement 
is a very bright light on a rather dark horizon. The 1,000 cooperatives 
are only a beginning, but they are an epic start. The workers in the 


field report that the project has been greeted by the population 
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China's New Line of Industrial Defense 

with an enthusiasm commensurate with the need. “We have plenty 
of raw materials, plenty of skilled workers, machinery can be 
bought, and the market lies wide open before us—not a competitor 
in sight except the Japanese,” they say. “Our main drawback is 
lack of capital. Every dollar we receive is put to work instantly. 
Everything we produce is sold as soon as available.” 


| ne need is competent engineers with initiative, willing to 

volunteer for such difficult work. Only about 220 technical 
experts are now on the staff, and each one is doing a triple quota 
of work. One of the first things the staff members have had to do 
is to dash about the countryside salvaging machinery in advance 
of Japanese occupation. This machinery is purchased in the cities 
doomed to Japanese occupation, or dug up out of the earth, where 
it had been buried for protection. This dangerous work has been 
done in the middle of enemy attacks. C. F. Wu narrowly escaped 
death during an air raid in Sian while arranging to evacuate the 
big testing laboratory (for analyzing minerals, soil, raw materials 
for factory products, etc.) which had been loaned to the cooperatives 
for a year or so by the Provincial Government of Shensi. Frank 
Lem was shot at by soldiers as a scavenger while salvaging ma- 
chinery in Hunan for his precious new infant cooperatives there. 
Mr. Alley himself was in the line of fire in Hunan and Kiangsi, 
while purchasing machinery and having it transported away from 
the cities during Japanese attacks, was very nearly captured, and 
was bombed several times. In June this year, Mr. Alley, who had 
already had a siege of dysentery, was reported to be recuperating 
from typhoid, in Kiangsi. 

The first industrial cooperatives were created in Shensi, near 
Sian. Mr. Alley and Mr. Liu Kuang-mien took a thousand refugees 
there from Hankow, Honan, Shantung and Hopei. Three days 
after their arrival, on August 23, a group of blacksmiths set up a 
cooperative foundry. The second unit was made up of 30 stocking 
knitters from Honan, who carried their knitting machines from 
Sian. Next came a soap-and-candle cooperative of 12 members, and 
fourth a printing cooperative. Within two months 40 cooperatives 
were working so successfully, that several dog-in-the-manger officials 
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were said to have remarked: “Why, nobody will ever want to wor 
in the big factories again.” The cooperatives are self-managing an 
democratic. The chairman and committee of directors are elected 
by the members, and no one can buy more than 20 per cent ¢ 
the total shares. Wages are decided by vote of the members them. 
selves, and depend on the state of finances. Inasmuch as each feels 
he is working for himself as well as others, a bowl of rice is a 
satisfactory as the market wage elsewhere. The cooperatives hay: 
clubs where they educate each other, sing National Salvation song, 
and discuss the problems of the day. Training schools are vitally 
important, but it is almost impossible to get funds for this. Mr. Liy 
Kuang-mien paid for a class of 30 students out of his own salary, 
Their participation in cooperative management has been the firs 
taste of democracy any of these poor people have ever dreamed of~ 
and the heightening of morale is one of the greatest benefits of the 
cooperative project. 

Many of the cooperatives are already self-supporting. Mr. Li 
reports that the soap-and-candle makers started out so well that 
within two months they had paid back $500 of the $2,000 capital 
loaned to them. The workers themselves went out into the street: 
beating drums to advertise their wares. The C.I.C. everywhere is 
deluged with volunteers, and the staff reports that any amount of 
capital could be utilized immediately as a good business proposition. 
Thousands have to be turned away every week because of lack of 
finance for them to start work. The first act of the staff on entering 
a new village is to put up big posters on the walls and city gates. 
Hundreds of people gather round and discuss the new idea, amazed 
to find the Government taking so much interest in their welfare. 
Mr. Liu Kuang-mien tells how his printing cooperative started: An 
old printer and his seven workers had fled from Hsuchou and 
were at the ragged end of their resources, when the old man hap 
pened to spy one of the C.I.C. posters. In some confusion of mind, 
he went into the office to discuss the fantastic “cooperative” idea. 
When he was told that he could have $2,000 to start work, he put 
his grizzled old head down on the table and wept tears of joy. 

Mr. Liu’s interesting report of the development of the Northwest 
Headquarters (nicely printed by this very printer), tells a fascinating 
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story. Inmates of a Buddhist hospital for opium addicts came to 
him saying they smoked opium because they had no hope of get- 
ting any work to do. They asked for money to start a flour mill 
beside a mountain stream. Now they are out in the healthful sun- 
shine operating it and curing themselves completely. (League of 


Nations, please note.) 
In Paochi a sect of 700 Chen Jesu Chiao (True Christians) or- 
ganized themselves spontaneously and came to the C.LC. to tell of 


their qualifications and their desire to form a new cooperative 
society. They were given $40,000 and formed cooperatives for 
weaving, spinning, chemical work, tanning, leather-goods and 
metal-working. Now they are probably the happiest Christian com- 
munity in China, and most evangelical about the cooperative 
spirit. Here is chapter and verse for missionary institutions to 
ponder. 

A settlement of Manchurian exiles had been trying to eke out an 
existence in the hills near Sian, holding their land, schools and 
houses in common. They needed no argument to stir their imagina- 
tions, and found a deserted coal mine nearby, coming to the C.I.C. 
for $50.00 to operate it. They received far more than their pathetic 
request, and are now bringing out coal to supply the villages—and 
hope to the villagers that they need not share the fate of Man- 
churia. Mr. Liu declares that $1.00 put to work in industrial co- 
operatives is worth $100.00 in any other kind of production in 
China today. Prices are terrifically high, owing to the scarcity of 
goods, and small industries can thrive immediately. Soap, paper, 
glass, etc. are prohibitive in price. Gasoline costs $28.00 a tin, and a 
truck sells for Ch. $14,000. The cooperatives’ staff is begging for 
charcoal-burning steam wagons such as were used in England 
during the War, and for old rubber-tired wheels to put on Chinese 
carts for use in transportation. 

One of the most important duties of the C.I.C. is to make war 
supplies for the army. More of the wounded die of cold than from 
their wounds, it is reported. At present, cotton blankets are being 
bought from India, but the cooperatives hope to make one million 
wool blankets before next winter to aid the soldiers. Wool is avail- 
able in the Northwest. Most of it was formerly sold to Japan 
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through Tientsin. Madame Chiang Kai-shek recently ordered Ch, 
$100,000 worth of winter clothing from the C.I.C., while the Min. 
istry of Communications wants boats and other transport facilities, 
Because of its proper appeal and the great necessity of utilizing such 
a form of organization in China today, this industrial cooperatives 
movement still has great potentialities, because of the blockade 
which prevents war supplies and manufactured goods from coming 
in. Small machinery can still be brought in through Indochina 
and Burma, and much more could be made in China if the capital 
necessary to create machine-shops were available. One machine 
shop costs only Ch. $30,000 to set up, and this is one of the greatest 
needs of the movement. There are plenty of resources remaining in 
China to build a new industrial base in the villages, if spontane- 
ously self-managed in such small cooperative units. If the system 
could be extended on a wide scale, it would provide the best pos- 
sible base for prolonged resistance, both military and economic. 

China has little capital for this project, but limitless labor power, 
which in turn can create capital and become self-supporting. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Alley, there are between 30 and 60 million war 
refugees in China, of whom about 15 million are destitute. Before 
the war, there were about three million Chinese industrial workers, 
of whom some two million were employed in modern factories. 
Most of these trained workers are available for quickly rebuilding 
industry, except some 200,000 who have been re-employed in 
Japanese and British mills in Shanghai. About 60 per cent of the 
factory workers of China are young girls under the age of 20, now 
starving and demoralized for lack of food and work. If a certain 
percentage of relief funds from abroad, now being used for soup- 
kitchens, could be diverted to productive relief in cooperatives in 
the interior, many of these unemployed refugees could become 
self-supporting and in turn create new employment for others. 
Many missionaries, relief workers, Y.W.C.A. members and others 
are now interested in such cooperatives as the only feasible method 
of relief, and on August 22 the National Christian Council bulletin 
sent out an appeal for support for the industrial cooperatives idea. 

The movement aims to establish 30,000 cooperatives as quickly 
as capital can be obtained, divided into six categories: textiles, food- 
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stuffs, chemicals, metal work, educational necessities, and miscel- 
laneous items. The textile group includes: cotton spinning, weaving 
and ginning, silk reeling and weaving, stocking-making and tailor- 
ing. Food industries are: biscuit-making, fruit-canning, vegetable- 
growing, condiments, flour, rice-dehusking, candy and _ tobacco. 
Chemicals include: matches, candles, paper, drugs, soap, pottery, 
glass, thermos flasks, electric bulbs, dry cells, batteries, medical sup- 
plies, etc. Metal work comprises: metal-founding, metal wares, hand 
torches, hand tools, household utensils, agricultural implements, 
bicycles, rickshas, motor car and motorcycle parts, and (highly 
important) munitions and small arms repairs. Educational items 
include: printing, textbooks, maps, stationery, pencils, brushes and 
pens. Other items are: furniture, bricks, tiles, straw plaiting, shoe- 
making, leather and rubber goods, utilities, boat-building, portable 
power plants, turning power plants, and small steel mills. Many 
of these products are already being turned out successfully. 

Foreign and private aid for this vital movement, with its important 
potential economic contribution to China today, has been rather 
slow in coming, but the Hongkong-Shanghai Central Promotion 
Committee, made up of foreigners and Chinese with Madame Sun 
Yat-sen as Honorary Chairman, is now planning an international 
campaign to secure contributions from abroad. Miss Ida Pruitt, 
acting Chairman and former head of the Social Service Depart- 
ment of the Peking Union Medical College, will leave in July for 
a promotion tour to America, where Mr. Hubert S. Liang and 
others have already done preliminary publicity work. Mr. Alec B. 
Camplin was sent to England in June as a delegate of the Commit- 
tee. He recently resigned his position as Assistant Chief Works 
Engineer of the Shanghai Power Company to assist Mr. Rewi Alley 
in the field as Consulting Engineer. 

The first important outside support to the Industrial Cooperatives 
came through Dr. T. V. Soong in September, 1938, in the form of 
a loan to the Shanghai-Hongkong Committee of Ch. $200,000 from 
the Bank of China and the Bank of Communications in Hongkong. 
This was used to finance the Southeast Headquarters and Dr. Soong 
was so pleased with the result that in June, 1939, at his recommenda- 
tion, these two banks, together with the Bank of Canton, granted a 
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further loan of Ch. $1,000,000. Overseas Chinese were enthusiastic a: 
soon as they learned of the project, and the Philippine Chinese 
Women’s Relief Association, headed by Mrs. Dee C. Chuan, has 
contributed a total of Ch. $209,106.90, plus U. S. $1,600.00 for the 
purchase of two Ford trucks. Most of this money has been used 
in the Southeast Headquarters to start cooperatives in Fukien, 
Kuangtung, Kiangsi and Anhueci. 

“Indusco,” as the organization is familiarly called, is now a pe 
project in the Philippines among Americans and Europeans, as well 
as Filipinos. On April 23, the Philippine Association for Industrial 
Cooperatives was formed in Manila. Headed by Mrs. Paul V. 
McNutt, wife of the American High Commissioner, as Honorary 
President, and with Dr. Walter Brooks Foley, minister of the 
Union Church, as acting President, this Association now has nearly 
100 members representing ten nationalities. The three most impor- 
tant Chinese community leaders in the Philippines are active on 
this Association—Mr. Dee C. Chuan, President of the China Bank- 
ing Corporation, Mr. Alfonso Z. Sy Cip and Mr. Yu Khe-thai. On 
June 10 the Association sent its first relief collections of U. S. $500.00 
to the C. I. C. Trustees Board in Hongkong. 

In addition to the above, a group of Americans in the Philippines 
some time earlier decided to start an International Industrial Coop- 
erative Center in Anhuei. Funds were wired to Mr. Alley in Anhuei 
and this Center is now thriving. Contributions to the Philippines 
Section of this Center now include the following: 


Philippine International Unit... .....5..050000s00secceeceee. Pesos 668 .00 
Philippine Congress for Democracy and Collective Security Unit 

(sent through China Defense League, Hongkong)........... HK $ 4,500.00 
Philippine Chinese Supporting-Resistance Committee Unit... .. Ch. $20,000.00 
Philippine Chinese Women's Relief Association Unit.......... Ch. $60,000.00 


(also listed above) 


It was suggested by Mr. Alfonso Z. Sy Cip, President of the Philip- 
pine Chinese Chamber of Commerce, that a Board of Trustees be 
formed in Hongkong for efficient administration of outside loans 
and contributions on the principle of a revolving fund. His idea 
was accepted and this Board is now being formed. Its membership 
will include Dr. T. V. Soong, Mr. S. J. Chen (Manager of the Bank 
of China), Madame Sun Yat-sen, Mr. Rewi Alley and Mr. S. Y. 
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China's New Line of Industrial Defense 

Lem (representing C. I. C. Headquarters), together with local 
representatives on each overseas Chinese and foreign promotion 
committee. This Board is already planning the administration of 
Dr. Soong’s $1,000,000 loan recently granted. 

Overseas Chinese groups in Singapore, Java and Indochina have 
recently pledged Ch. $500,000 in contributions for “Indusco,” and 
the Philippine Chinese are planning a drive for Ch. $500,000. 

Other important outside assistance to the cooperatives aside from 
individual contributions, is as follows: 


Madame Chiang Kai-shek for Women and Children......... Ch. $50,000.00 
International Federation of Trade Unions .................. Ch. 10,000.00 
PerONN UNTER CRIES 9.6 54:5. 0:6:0.05:5 55 5ci0 he tieteresec sé Ch. 1,000.00 
ASOOCIEAGG DEADEIOD TTCARUIEIB S60 5.65 oo occ scecsicceeseese Ch, 728.21 


London Lord Mayor's Fund (through the British Ambassador) £ Sterling 10,000 


Indusco promotion committees are now functioning in London 
and Manchester, where the British Cooperatives are arranging a 
loan of £100,000 through the sale of debentures to their local 
branches. Other committees abroad are in process of formation in 
New York, Australia, Honolulu and elsewhere. 

Capital is not so difficult to obtain for industrial enterprises in 
the “safe areas” in the far interior, but is very scarce indeed for 
investment in the danger zones near the guerilla operations and 
close to the war front, where it is most urgently needed. The greatest 
danger facing China today is that the invaders may be able to 
realize an economic readjustment in their favor, in the areas under 
occupation, before Japanese economy at home begins to crack up 
under the strain. But if the guerillas in the rear can be armed and 
supplied with equipment, and if the tremendous labor-power of 
China can be mobilized in new industrial production to provide 
a base for prolonged resistance, by maintaining China’s armed 
forces and providing a livelihood and commodity market for the 
people, Japan will not be able to succeed in consolidating its pros- 
pective colony. And, of course, a lot depends on whether England 
and America refuse to help Japan by lending capital or continuing 
to supply the materials of war, while Japan is still in its present 
vulnerable position. 


Manila, June 1939 
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DonaLp Cow 


| was recently held between New Zealand, 
Australia and Great Britain to consider “Pacific questions of com- 
mon concern with special reference to defense questions.” The rest 
of the world was so preoccupied with Europe that little notice was 
taken of this event, though for two reasons it had considerable sig- 
nificance. It was a new departure in the defense organization of the 
British Empire, and actually the first effective attempt of Pacific 
powers to establish a united front against possible aggression. 
Until the last few years the balance of power in the Pacific was 
tilted effectively in favor of the British Empire and the United 
States. Then Japan, by strengthening its industry and military 
striking power, successfully flouted the League of Nations by 
invading Manchuria and China, and gradually tilted the balance 
in the opposite direction. Japan’s advantage, like that of the Euro- 
pean aggressors, has been its positive, forward policy. Standing on 
the defensive, the British Empire and the United States have been 
constrained, if not to retreat, at least to lose their initiative in the 
Far East. It would be wrong to describe their position today as 
perilous, but equally misleading to call it comfortable. They are 
fully conscious that soon the tide of aggression will reach them, and 
they will be faced with the alternatives of fighting or running, 
Great Britain has completed at Singapore what is primarily a de- 
fensive base, and has reinforced its Far Eastern garrisons. America 
has strengthened a similar defensive base at Hawaii, and has planned 
to fortify certain small islands farther westward. But that is all. 
Australia and New Zealand have felt increasingly nervous. 
These large and well-favored, but sparsely-populated and vulner- 
able British Dominions are completely isolated from their strong 
friends. The ocean basin of which they form the southernmost 
edge is dominated by Japan. Their nearest neighbors are the islands 
of the Netherlands Indian archipelago and Oceania. Their sole 
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British Defense of the South Pacific 


protector and source of economic livelihood is an overburdened 


country at the other side of the world. 

Possibly these Dominions have become over-anxious; but Japan’s 
own utterances have done much to promote alarm. Official spokes- 
men have stated their country’s definite intention of ultimately 
expanding toward the Nan-yo (South Seas). In his book Japan 
Must Fight Britain, published in 1936, Captain Ishimaru offered a 
plan for naval and air attack on Australia. The Navy desires to go 
south, to obtain the heroic employment that has been denied it by 
the Army’s mainland ambitions. Naturally Australia and New 
Zealand have been worried by this. As one of New Zealand’s fore- 
most publicists has stated: 


We are now realizing that the Far East becomes to us the Near North. 
Science annihilates space daily, and our complacency is being rudely 
disturbed as we learn more and more of the policy and the activities of 
the naval expansionist school of Japan... . What counts in raiding 
excursions is not the mileage between Yokohama and Sydney but that 
between Palau and New Guinea.? 


But the problems of the Pacific do not proceed from local issues 
alone. The whole world has recently trembled before the rise of 
Germany and Italy as declared enemies of the democracies and 
oppressors of the weak. The effects of this have ruffled the Pacific. 
There is an ideological and potentially a military alliance between 
the aggressors and Japan; and the possibility of a European war 
has caused Australia and New Zealand to make military prepara- 
tions and examine strategic weaknesses. These considerations were 
responsible for the important recent discussion on defense problems. 
The conference was convened by Mr. Savage, New Zealand’s Labor 
Premier, who deserves special credit in view of the fact that hitherto 
Australia and New Zealand had carefully refrained from consulting 
each other on matters of mutual interest. 

It is unfortunate, but perhaps inevitable, that the close associations 
between Great Britain and its Dominions should have militated 
against direct relations between the Dominions themselves. The 
Dominions have been competitors for British economic preference, 
and accordingly have been loth to enter into compromising ar- 


1 Frank Milner, in The Christchurch Press, New Zealand, Jan. 16, 1939. 
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rangements with each other. Indeed, it has always been a curious 
problem to foreign observers that, although the various units of 
the British Empire fully realize their mutual inter-dependence, they 
have refused hitherto all offers of clearly-defined military pacts 
among themselves. Great Britain is officially committed to aid sey. 
eral foreign nations in event of war, but has not entered into 
similar arrangements with its Dominions, nor have they pledged 
unequivocally their military support to the Mother Country. 

Doubtless the explanation is that there is no need for definite 
pledges. The nations of the British Commonwealth take it for 
granted that they would support each other; but unofficial under. 
standings, without positive statements of military liabilities and 
courses of action to be followed in an emergency, are apt to be 
dangerous in a world of clear-cut power politics. Expert opinion 
has recently become insistent on the need for a coordinated plan for 
mutual defense for the whole British Empire. To admit of such a 
sensible act of preparation, however, many sectional jealousies and 
aspirations would have to be resolved, a gigantic task. That is why 
the Pacific discussions between New Zealand, Australia and Great 
Britain are such a hopeful sign. Faced by a great danger, Australia 
and New Zealand have dismissed pride and reached an arrange- 
ment among themselves, which Great Britain has gratefully blessed. 


~~ Conference was held in secret, and a full account of the pro- 
ceedings has not been issued to the public; but informed author- 
ities indicate that the prime result will be the establishment of a 
Pacific Defense Council “to effect complete coordination between 
all New Zealand, Australian and British forces in the South Pacific 
area.” It is stated on reliable authority that the Council will consist 
of three members each from New Zealand, Australia and the United 
Kingdom. Each country will also nominate a military representative. 
The forces at the disposal of such an authority would include the 
China Fleet, the Royal Australian Navy and the New Zealand 
Naval Squadron; the Far Eastern Command of the Royal Air Force, 
the Royal Australian Air Force and the Royal New Zealand Air 
Force; as well as the Dominions armies and the British troops sta- 
tioned in the Eastern and Pacific colonies. 
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| British Defense of the South Pacific 


The Conference deliberated on the fundamental assumption that 
Great Britain, in event of war, would need all its available strength 
on the European front and in the Mediterranean. Consideration was 
therefore given to the necessity of preparing a system of defenses 
that, under certain circumstances, would be independent of British 
reinforcements. Another outcome of the Conference may be the 
establishment of a Pacific Command of the Royal Air Force at 
Fiji, under the jurisdiction of the Defense Council. Moreover, the 
Council would take full control of agricultural and industrial re- 
sources in the event of war, so that the Pacific nations would be 
made self-supporting in foodstuffs, and would have surpluses avail- 
able for shipment to Great Britain. The Conference studied the 
economic and domestic problems of each Pacific country in the 
light of a possible emergency. 

It would be wrong to dismiss these discussions as purely a family 
affair. They have a still wider interest. The formation of a bloc not 
only to resist but also to restrain aggression in the whole Pacific 
area has been advocated for many years. A practical if abortive 
expression of this ideal was the proposal for a Pacific Peace Pact, 
made by the Prime Minister of Australia in 1937. But such a scheme 
would always be ineffective unless the wholehearted cooperation 
of the United States were secured. As the most interested parties, 
Australia and New Zealand realize the difficulties of securing such 
cooperation, particularly at present, but they are confident of ulti- 
mate success, 

Australia’s new Prime Minister, Mr. Menzies, has a reputation 
for statesmanlike vision in international affairs. Outlining his policy 
after he assumed office at the end of April, he declared that the 
very first objective of his Government would be to cultivate friendly 
relations with the countries bordering on the Pacific, “and espe- 
cially with America.” It has even been suggested that the United 
States, together with France and Holland, might be asked to appoint 
official observers to sit with the New Defense Council. 

The French Government, in particular, has been kept fully in- 
formed of the decisions reached by the Conference, and it is under- 
stood that Australia has already received assurances that any French 
territory in the Pacific is available for the defense of Australia if 
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required. These assurances have special application to New Cale. 
donia, which is only 1,000 miles from the Australian coast, and 
would be an invaluable landing-ground between Brisbane and Fiji 
It is believed also that as Australia extends its armaments indus. 
try, and is able to supply all its own needs as well as those of 
British possessions in the Pacific, the French Government may 
place contracts with Australia. Similarly the cooperation of Holland 
in a scheme for Pacific defense would be highly desirable. Holland 
might find it difficult to reconcile its European neutrality with 
such a departure, but must consider the grave vulnerability of the 
vast and wealthy Netherlands East Indies. By joining a Pacific 
bloc, Holland would secure automatic protection for this territory, 

Much interest was aroused in Canada by the announcement of 
the Pacific discussions. This Dominion was not asked to take part, 
because it was considered that the question of defending the South 
Pacific involved Australia and New Zealand primarily. Nevertheless, 
the defense of the coast of British Columbia is a matter to which 
the Canadian Government is now devoting much attention. A 
major share of the current defense estimates is devoted to this pur- 
pose, and many observers consider that it would be of interest to 
Canada if these plans could be coordinated with the British defense 
scheme for the southern Ocean. 

Finally, a word may be said about the growing ability of Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand to fulfil any defense commitments they 
may undertake. As a result of rapid rearmament, Australia now has 
a Navy of five modern cruisers and five destroyers. Two more 
destroyers are being built, and there is a large fleet of small, coastal 
defense vessels, with a personnel of about 6,000. Australia’s coastal 
defenses are stronger than they have ever been, and have behind 
them a well-trained, permanent force of 10,000, with a militia of 
120,000. The first-line strength of the Air Force will soon be 212 
machines, with a personnel of over 3,000. An aircraft industry has 
just been established to produce 400 warplanes annually, and 1,000 
annually in event of emergency. The New Zealand military forces 
consist of about 12,000 trained men at present, but the Prime Min- 
ister, Mr. Savage, recently hinted that these might be increased to 
50,000 men in the near future. New Zealand is also expanding its 
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British Defense of the South Pacific 


Air Force rapidly, and may soon begin to manufacture military 


aircraft. 
Australia enlisted 412,953 soldiers and 3,856 sailors during the 


Great War, a total of 416,809, nearly one-twelfth of the population. 
Of these, 331,781 were sent to Europe for active service, and 318,000 
suffered some form of casualty. New Zealand sent approximately 
100,000 men, and before the end was preparing to contribute many 
thousand more. But the populations of these Dominions have 
nearly doubled since then, while their resources have been corre- 
spondingly enhanced. Australia and New Zealand, great Pacific 
powers of the future, have a considerable part to play in the 
advancing tide of affairs. Therefore it is to be hoped that the recent 
discussions on Pacific defense, with particular reference to Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand, may lead eventually to a wider parley. 
The only way to end war is to make it impossible by ranging 
overwhelming strength against aggressors, as the democratic nations 
of Europe are discovering at last. If the nations of the Pacific want 
peace they must unite in its defense. 

London, June 1939 


COMMENT AND CORRESPONDENCE 


WHO WANTS SANCTIONS AGAINST JAPAN? 


i HER very carefully worded leading article in this issue Mr 
Schumpeter has had the difficult task of writing in June for publication 
in September. Writing in America, and trying to be as up to date a 
possible, she has »xturally had to draw mainly on American opinion and 
on the American aspects of sanctions against Japan. She refers to the 
Gallup method of polling opinion, which is undoubtedly reliable and 
which indicates a strong growth of pro-Chinese and anti-Japanese feel. 
ing in the United States. Mrs. Schumpeter’s personal opinion is that 
this ought to be discounted to a certain extent because the Gallup method 
is based on a sampling of public opinion, and not simply of exper 
opinion. Mrs. Schumpeter believes that the opinion of the general public 
is influenced by moral indignation, and that it is influenced more by 
those experts who, though they have first-hand knowledge, are them- 
selves biased by sentiment and wishful thinking than it is by the soberer 
experts who face all the realities of the situation. Those who are sober 
and “sound,” in Mrs. Schumpeter’s opinion, regretfully conclude that 
sanctions would not end the war but lead to a bigger war. 

We think this is a question of the very greatest importance, and we 
think it would be valuable to have the widest possible expression of the 
opinions of readers of Pactric Arratrs. Obviously, the great majority of 
those who read Paciric Arrairs have a more than average interest in the 
subject. The proportion of those who have travelled across the Pacific, 
or traded across it, or engaged in special study of one of its problems 
or one of its countries, who know more than the general public about 
the history and politics, cultures and economics of the countries mest 
intimately concerned, is relatively high. Furthermore, a sampling of the 
opinion of readers of Pactric AFFairs may result in interesting compari- 
sons between similar people in different nations. 

We therefore submit the following questionnaire: 


1. Do you believe sanctions against Japan would end the war in 
China? 

2. Do you believe sanctions against Japan would lead to further war? 

3. Do you believe that sanctions should be international? 
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. Do you believe sanctions could be applied by any one nation? 

. If so, what nation? 

. What is your nationality? 

. Do you have first-hand knowledge of Japan? 

. Do you have first-hand knowledge of China? 

. What is the subject on which you are best informed? (This may 
be answered either generally—e.g. “China,” “Japan,” “Nether- 
lands India,” etc.; or specifically—e.g. “economics,” “history,” 
“cultural relations,” etc.; or both specifically and generally— 
e.g. “anthropology of Alaska.”) 

Suggestions: Answer either all the questions or some of them. We 
hope to have enough answers to justify publishing a tabulation. No 
names will be published with the tabulation of questionnaire results. If 
you prefer to write a letter rather than answer the questionnaire, please 
do so. You may also both fill out the questionnaire and write a letter. 
If you write a letter, please state clearly whether we may: 


a) not publish either the letter or your name; 

b) publish the letter, or an extract from it, but without your name; 

c) publish the letter, or an extract from it, with your name and 
address. 


Mrs. Schumpeter has admirably expressed her own view—a view 
widely held by serious people. We are not sure that we can adequately 


express in a few sentences some of the other possible views that might 
be taken into account, but we think it only fair to suggest that readers 
may find it stimulating to exercise their critical faculties by inverting 
some of Mrs. Schumpeter’s conclusions. For instance, Mrs. Schumpeter 
holds that to intervene between two warring nations with discriminatory 
sanctions is a kind of challenge, which is likely to bring on the risk of 


war. 

This may also be stated inversely: Japan, by going to war without 
declaring war, has already taken the risk of involving itself in war 
with countries other than China. The war necessarily involves curtailing 
the rights of those who are technically neutrals. Whether the infringe- 
ment of rights is combined with such peculiarly humilating insults as 
stripping people in the streets is only a question of degree. If Japan 
finds that this kind of challenge is not met, is it likely to diminish its 
encroachments or to increase them? If it increases them, will the result- 
ing risk of war be less than the risk taken by imposing sanctions in self 
defense—and in time? 

Tue Eprror 
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TOBACCO-PLANTING IN THE PHILIPPINES 


To the Editor of Pacitric AFFAIRS: 


Sir: 

We have your letter of February 27 enclosing reply by Mr. James §. 
Allen to our letter which was published in Pactric Arratrs of December 
1938. Mr. Allen’s letter convinces us that he is not simply a person 
who, in perfect good faith and on account of ignorance, misrepresents 
facts. We shall proceed to answer the principal contentions of his letter, 
Consequently, if you print Mr. Allen’s letter, we shall be very much 
obliged if you will also please print this one. 

Mr. Allen says that he did not charge us with running a cantina 2 
which we exacted usurious rates. This is perfectly true. Neither did we 
say that he had done so. What we did say, and we repeat, is that he 
insinuated such a practice, by the manner in which the statement with 
regard to cantinas and the wages he alleges we paid at Tarlac are com- 
bined. From page 61 of your March 1938, number, the following is 
copied: 

The plantation cantinas, where prices are twice as high as in the loca! 
stores and usurious interest is charged, take most of the laborer’s cash 


wages. In the province of Tarlac, Luzon, the wages of the workers on the 
sugar fields of the Tabacalera was found to be 30 centavos a day. 


The second paragraph of this letter deals with the area of the Hacienda 
Luisita and he insists that it comprises more than 10,392 hectares. He 
seems to forget that it would be perfectly ridiculous for us to make such 
a statement if it were not true, because the area of property in the Philip 
pines is a matter of public record. His contention that we should settle 
with the Department of Labor, the Provincial Treasurer and the Depart- 
ment of Internal Revenue the discrepancy between the area stated by us 
and what he alleges was published in a report of the Department of Labor 
and the Provincial Treasurer, is childish. None of these departments have 
anything to do with the area of real estate. Why did he not go to the 
Registrar of Deeds of the Province of Tarlac or the General Land Regis- 
tration Office of Manila, which is the proper source for such information? 
His statement that we own additional scattered holdings in the Province 
of Tarlac is malicious and a deliberate misrepresentation of facts and to 
prove this statement, we are enclosing a certificate from the Registrar of 
Deeds of the Province of Tarlac, showing that all the property we own 
within said Province is the Hacienda Luisita, the area of which according 
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to his records is only 10,150 hectares, which is still subject to further 


deduction. 
His third paragraph deals with wages paid on our sugar fields and we 


challenge him to prove that at any time subsequent to 1910 have we ever 
oaid as low a wage as 30 centavos a day for adult labor. He has to admit 
our statement to the effect that the wage range in Tarlac is between 50 
and 70 centavos a day, but in order to save face he adds that it is for an 
eleven-hour day. This is also a misrepresentation of fact because none of 
our laborers on the Luisita Estate work 11 hours a day. 

Wages at the Tarlac Central range well above go pesos a month in 
many cases, some of our higher Filipino employees receiving as much 
as 450 pesos a month. What Mr. Allen fails to state is that each and every 
one of the laborers at the Central and on the Luisita Estate, whether on 
a daily or a monthly wage, is provided with free house, light and, in some 
instances, fuel. The farm laborers are also allowed a plot of ground on 
which to grow vegetables or fruit trees for their own exclusive use and 
benefit. 

The reference to our having raised wages not because of paternalism, 
is another childish argument. We do not pretend to be paternalistic, but 
we do sustain that we have always paid a fair wage and never less than 
that prevalent in each district. The statement made by Mr. Allen that 
legislation is being considered to establish a one-peso minimum wage 
throughout Philippine industry and large-scale agriculture is not a fact, 
and a recent proposed amendment to the Eight-Hour Labor Law speci- 
fcally excludes agricultural laborers from the provision of this act. 

With regard to Mr. Allen’s comments on the tobacco situation, the 
fact that we are the largest single purchaser of tobacco in the Philippines 
does not substantiate his assertion that we hold a monopoly; especially 
when, maliciously, he combines this statement with comments on the 
report by Governor Bulan of Isabela. The language in which his com- 
ment is couched suggests to the reader that we and the other tobacco 
buyers secured by unfair means a control of all the available warehouse 
space in the Cagayan Valley. The facts are that these warehouses are 
owned by us and by other competitive buyers, and it is perfectly ridiculous 
to sustain that the cooperative associations which were formed with the 
full intention of disrupting our business and forcing us to pay prices 
higher than we could afford could succeed without owning a single ware- 
house in the Cagayan Valley. Perhaps Mr. Allen thinks that we should 
have handed over our warehouses to the cooperative associations free of 
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any charge, and to this all we have to say is that this would transcend 
paternalism and be just sheer rank foolishness. 

We do not see why Mr. Allen has to make us responsible for a tobacco 
planter earning only 21 centavos a day. In the Cagayan Valley most of the 
planters are independent and farm their own lands and if they are satis. 
fied with this result of their labors, why should we be responsible fo; 
them not doing any better? On our three tobacco estates we have 2,00 
families producing tobacco on a share basis and they also are allotted g 
plot of land on which to grow vegetables for their exclusive benefit. We 
have very few cases of tenants leaving our estates and some of them have 
been with us for generations. 

In this connection we are enclosing a cutting from the newspaper La 
Vanguardia of March 29, 1939, reporting on Hearings before the Sub. 
Committee on Tobacco of the Committee of Agriculture of the National 
Assembly at which Mr. Festin of the Bureau of Internal Revenue testified 
with reference to the alleged monopoly of the tobacco export business in 
the Philippines. We are enclosing a translation of the article. 

The two Centrals to which Mr. Allen refers are corporations separate 
from the Tabacalera and while we have a considerable interest in their 
capital, we do not hold a controlling interest. It is true that the Tarlac 
Central is the largest in the Philippine Islands but on account of the basis 
on which the Sugar Control Act is enforced, this Central has a lower 
quota than some others in the Philippine Islands. In so far as Bais is 
concerned, there are several of larger capacity and which enjoy a greater 
quota. 

Finally Mr. Allen contends that we did not contradict the main point 
he is attempting to prove in the article published in your number ot 
March 1938 to the effect that, “The establishment of centrals on Luzon 
has been accompanied by the concentration of land ownership and the 
emergence of large landed proprietors closely associated with the central.” 

Mr. Allen is absolutely wrong in this statement and to prove this, we 
are enclosing a certificate from the Philippine Sugar Administration 
showing that there are 16 Sugar Centrals operating on the Island of 
Luzon which are supplied with cane sugar by 9,947 plantations or 
10,811 planters. The discrepancy between planters and plantations is due 
to the fact that on some plantations there is more than one tenant farm- 
ing the land that belongs to one owner. This data does not include the 
sharecrop farmers who are not listed separately in the records of the 
Philippine Sugar Administration because all their cane is delivered under 
the name of the owner of the land they farm. Once again Mr. Allen 
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maliciously makes a statement which suggests that the proprietors of 
Sugar Centrals on Luzon are at one with the land-grabbing owners whom 
Mr. Allen attacks so bitterly, and this is neither more nor less than a 


gross misstatement of facts. 
Again thanking you for your courtesy and trusting that you will find 
space for this letter if you decide to publish Mr. Allen’s. 


CompaNIa GENERAL DE TABACOS DE FILIPINAS 
C. H. Davies 
Manila, April 14, 1939 


COMMONWEALTH OF THE PHILIPPINES 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 
OFFICE OF THE REGISTER OF DEEDS 
Tarlac, Tarlac 
April 12, 1939 


To WHOM IT MAY CONCERN: 

This is to certify that according to the Records kept in the archives of 
this Office, the Compafiia General de Tabacos de Filipinas has the fol- 
lowing properties in the Province of Tarlac, to wit: 

Title No. Area in sq. meters as Area donated, sold or Actual Area, in sq. 
per title transferred meters 


0.C.T. 26 91,126,072.47 554,674 sq. m. 90,571,398.47 
OGT: 27 11,656,423.35 724,646 sq. m. 10,931,777-35 
Total remaining area 101,503,175 .82 


Attention is however called to the fact that the actual area of Title No. 
27 is still subject to decrease because Lot Nos. 4361, 4366, 4367, 4368, 4369, 
“611, 7629, 7532, 7665, 7711, 7723 and 7742 which were embraced and 
formed parts of the land under O.C.T. No. 27 had no specific area in 
the title itself or in the deed of donation, these lots having been donated 
to the Government of the Commonwealth by virtue of a deed of donation. 

Also according to our Records the Compafiia General de Tabacos de 
Filipinas has no other property besides those mentioned above, in this 
province. 

This Certification is issued upon the written request of the Adminis- 


trator-Accidental of the said Company. 
Fernanpo Aquino 


Register of Deeds 
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TABACALERA PRAISED IN A HEARING OF THE ASSEMBLY 
(Caption under photographs) 
The Public hearing today on tobacco. Above, a Sub-Committee on 
Tobacco of the Committee of Agriculture composed (left to right) 
of Assemblyman Buslon, Lazo (chairman) and Gusayco. Below, an 


official of Internal Revenue, Mr. Festin, seated facing and in the center, 
giving evidence. 


The Compania General de Tabacos de Filipinas is an important facto; 
in the production and the tobacco industry of the nation. Thanks to it, 
the Spanish market has become a consumer of leaf-tobacco exported from 
the Philippines. In these or similar terms was developed the evidence 
given by Mr. Festin, an official of Internal Revenue, before the Sub. 
Committee on Tobacco of the Committee of Agriculture of the National 
Assembly. 

The cause of this statement by Mr. Festin was a question from the 
board, in relation with the alleged monopoly of the export business of 
leaf-tobacco raised at the public hearing this morning on the export 
product above mentioned. Tomorrow Mr. Escamilla, General Secretary 
of the Manila Tobacco Association, will testify before the Committee. He 
was unable to do so this morning alleging that he needed to obtain further 
information in order to render a more complete report. The Sub- 
Committee on Tobacco and the public hearings are part of the proceed- 
ings of the Committee of Agriculture with reference to proposed Bills 
submitted to this Committee. The chairman, Assemblyman R. Montinola, 
had previously divided the work amongst different Sub-Committees such 
as those on sugar, coconut, hemp, tobacco, unhusked rice, etc. At the 
hearing this morning on tobacco, the Sub-Committee was presided over 
by V. T. Lazo, chairman, and attended by T. Buslon and C. Gusayco. 


OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE PHILIPPINES 


PHILIPPINE SuGAR ADMINISTRATION 
MANILA 
March 30, 1939 
Mr. Charles H. Davies, 
Manager, 
Cia. Grl. de Tabacos de Filipinas 
Manila 


Sir: 

Herewith is a list of centrals in Luzon with their corresponding number 
of plantations and planters. If perchance information requested over the 
phone has been misunderstood, I shall be pleased to furnish you additional 
information desired. 

Very respectfully, 
(Sgd.) D. E. Granam 


Assistant Administrator 
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Luzon CeNTRALS WITH CorRESPONDING NuMBER OF PLANTATION AND PLANTERS 


Total Number Total Number 
of of 
Plantations Planters 
as of as of 
Name of Central 938 Oct. 31, 1938 

Mount Arayat Sugar Co., Inc 375 
Bataan Sugar Company, Inc. eer er eee 3 145 
Central Luzon Milling Co., Inc 1,411 
Nueva Ecija Sugar Mills, Inc (Temporarily Closed) 
Calamba Sugar Estate . 968 
Central Azucarera de Calatagan 21 
Luzon Sugar Company 386 
Pampanga Sugar Mills 2 1,420 
Central Azucarera Don Pedro 
Philippine Sugar Estates Dev. Co 
Mabalacat Sugar Mills 
Hind Sugar Company 
The Phil. Milling Co 
Central Azucarera del Norte 
Paniqui Sugar Mills, Inc 
Pampanga Sugar Dev. Co., Inc 
Central Azucarera de Tarlac 
Gollege at marcuitare CULE.) 6. ticcecccsieweses 


GUERILLA WARFARE 


To the Editor of Pactric AFFairs: 


Sir: 

I have read with great interest Major Dupuy’s study on the nature of 
guerilla warfare and the correspondence published simultaneously in 
Paciric Arrairs (June 1939). Since I believe that Major Dupuy as well 
as E. F. Carlson and H. Hanson have neglected certain aspects of 
Chinese guerilla warfare, I feel entitled to refer to them, though I cannot 
claim to be a military expert or to have had any first-hand experience. 

Major Dupuy and your correspondents seem to accept the general state- 
ment that now “Chinese resistance takes the form of guerilla warfare, a 
more or less disorganized effort quite distinct from the grand tactics of 
regularly constituted national armed forces” (p. 138). From this assump- 
tion, Major Dupuy concludes quite logically that “the reconstitution of an 
active front is the significant token for which the trained observer is 
seeking” (p. 147). 
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I am under the impression that the basic assumption is not borne oyt 
by the facts, with at least four active fronts being maintained on the 
Chinese side: a front encircling Canton, a front defending Changsha, a 
front defending the Han River, a front defending Shensi Province against 
invasion. In other words, guerilla warfare has not monopolized Chinese 
military energy but is coupled with the maintenance of active, well- 
organized fronts. 

Moreover, the military effectiveness of Chinese guerilla warfare does 
not seem to be a matter merely of prognostic analysis—which anyway 
would have to be based on the correct interpretation of China’s military 
moves—but I think it may well be said to be already a matter of record, 

I think it might well be said that the last 18 months in the Far East 
have been characterized by a fundamental change in the organization of 
the Far Eastern balance of power. It is fairly obvious that if the Japanese 
army wished to gain full control of China, they should have started earlier 
in the summer of 1937. China, by that time, had become a military power 
which could no longer be easily conquered. Nevertheless, I think political 
and military observers would do well not to look so exclusively at Central 
China. It is remarkable that Major Dupuy, in his enumeration of Chinese 
feats of resistance (p. 138), neglects even to mention Shansi province. It 
would scarcely be an exaggeration to say that Shansi province really is 
the backbone of the Chinese defense, as it was originally the center of 
Chinese guerilla warfare. Today, Shansi province is the center of Chinese 
resistance more than ever, and in the Far Eastern balance of power, the 
successful defense of Shansi up till now has precluded the possibility of 
any Sino-Japanese deal involving the future fate of North China. 

From a military point of view, the defense of Shansi has functioned as 
a pivotal left wing of the Chinese forces. It has its position, while the 
right wing and the center had to be withdrawn step by step, until the 
Chinese line, which originally was a line of defense stretching from 
Shansi in the west to the coast in the east, has become a north-south line, 
with Shansi in the north and the front south of Nanchang and north of 
Changsha in the south. 

This defense of Shansi has been closely linked to the extensive use of 
guerilla tactics. Organized and supported by the active front of the Eighth 
Route Army, the North China guerilla forces have succeeded in so 
weakening any Japanese thrust at Shansi that the Japanese forces have 
not succeeded in piercing the Chinese front. Repeated attempts by the 
Japanese army to crush Chinese resistance in Shansi have always ended 
in failure, and it is probably no exaggeration to say that in no other 
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Chinese province have the Japanese losses in man-power and material 
heen so extensive as in Shansi. 

In brief, given the pivotal importance of the active Shansi front and 
the vital support by guerillas first organized for its benefit, we should be 
careful not to underrate the present and future effectiveness of Chinese 
suerilla warfare, which already in the first 23 months of Sino-Japanese 
warfare has been a decisive element in Chinese resistance. 

Kurt Biocu 
New York, June 1939 


“NEUTRALITY” AND PERSONAL OPINI 


To the Editor of Pactric AFFAIRs: 


SiR: 

As one of a generation of readers who have, so to speak, grown up 
with Pactric Arrairs, may I add a word to the discussion concerning 
the policy of the magazine? Ten years ago, as a schoolboy in New 
Zealand I was very familiar with the sun-bleached cover of the old 
Paciric Arrarrs. It was usually stacked on the top shelf of the library, 
along with Geneva brochures and the publications of the English-Speak- 
ing Union. Dust and the spider wove for it a garment of respectability 
that was seldom stirred by youthful hands: its authority was valued in 
essay or debate, but its luster among my own contemporaries—unless | 
wrong the shades of the past by a remembered judgment—was dim. 
No doubt we were the losers by this neglect; but it was very general. 
And I think most members of the Institute would agree that it is desir- 
able that the magazine should interest the young student. 

But I remember vividly with what pleasure I “rediscovered” the maga- 
zine in China some three years ago, at a time when I had become much 
more directly interested in Far Eastern and Pacific studies. The change 
was remarkable: copies of Paciric Arrairs were then passed from hand 
to hand, from library to dormitory, by students in the Peiping univer- 
sity to which I was then attached. This new enthusiasm might seem to 
suggest merely that the Chinese student is more curious, or more in- 
dustrious, than his counterpart in New Zealand; but I do not think so. 
In fact, I suspect that this change of attitude, in which I shared whole- 
heartedly, was due in the main to just that more realistic approach to 
contemporary problems for which you seem to have incurred some re- 
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proach. The very things which made the magazine so much more 
stimulating for us, were the things about which people now wri 

you letters of complaint. 

Yet surely it is the greatest error to suppose that a living subject, 
something so vast and complex as the past, present and future of the 
countries and peoples of the Pacific zone, can ever be handled in the 
abstract, or with the cold detachment of the anatomist. Even where 
the matter is of pure scholarship—let us say, Chinese oracle-bones—the 
dry bones may live again by the breath of the scholar’s passion; if he 
has no opinions of his own, these will be very dry bones indeed. So jt 
must be, in those questions of national or international policy that in. 
evitably recur in your pages. 

The subject will become living, in direct proportion to the extent to 
which the writer’s feeling—or better still, the feeling of the human le. 
ings whose circumstances or environment he is seeking to describe— 
is communicated to the reader. I should have thought that this was self. 
evident: that there is an element of will in the transcription of the 
simplest set of facts, without which they will lie about the page as barren 
of meaning as of life. By all means, if the facts are controversial, let us 
hear all sides of the case but do not let us have any artificial attempt 
to hold a balance against the truth, however unpalatable it may be to 
certain groups or individuals. 

For by such a policy as this, we commit the cardinal sin against his 
tory. Sooner or later, the truth will prevail. If the truth is not yet clear|; 
visible, let us have an honest grappling with the problem, not a pro- 
fessional wrestling-bout in which all the punches are pulled. Above all, 
do not let us have any attempt to avoid dispute where the battle is 
already joined, or close our eyes to events of daily occurrence that must 
shock decent men everywhere. 

As a British citizen, I am appalled at the suggestion of Mr. Geoffrey 
Stead, that criticism of British policy or British prestige should not be 
allowed to appear in Paciric Arrarrs. I think such criticism comes most 
fittingly, perhaps, from a British author; but where it is relevant, | 
know no argument against it except the threadbare argument of the 
inveterate defender of the status quo. And the status quo dropped out 

of sight behind the Pacific horizon a long time ago: no discreet censor- 
ship of your pages will have power now to retrieve it. 

To fulfill its proper function, the magazine should be going forward 
all the time, in a steady attempt not merely to keep pace with the 
progress of events, but where possible to anticipate them. In my own 
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opinion, Pactric AFFAIRs has done this admirably over the last few years. 


Certainly it is not meant to be used as a propaganda sheet for anyone; but 
neither is it a mere catalog. There is nothing more futile, as Mr. Morgan 
Young points out, than the illusion of “neutral comment,” which is 
no comment at all. For example, no one would deny the usefulness of 
the careful publication by Chatham House entitled China and Japan, 
which was a notable attempt to apply the principles of anonymity and 
impartiality to the present struggle in the Far East. But I know of 
nothing written on the war which makes the events themselves appear 
more unreal; and the style, reminiscent of official British documents on 
India, is a dead hand on the living or martyred flesh of millions. 

I cannot believe that there are many of your readers who would wish 
to see the journal of the I.P.R. become a neutral of this gender. We have 
already a number of stately publications on foreign affairs which are 
quasi-neutral and well-nigh unreadable. We have a host of lightweights 
in the same field, which strive for readability at all costs. But we have 
few responsible journals in any country which combine scholarship with 
liveliness, and solid information with the forward view. This is the 
“middle way” of the liberal tradition; and unless I am mistaken, the 
liberal tradition has been the mark of scholarship and true education 
in any age. 

James BERTRAM 


Djibouti, April 1939 


BOOK REVIEWS 


ZAROZHDENIE I Razvitre TIKHOOKEANSKOGO U2zza PRrotivorrcyy 
(GENESIS AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE PaciFic OcEAN Nexts 9; 
Conrtrapictions). By V. Motylev. Moscow: State Social and Fey. 
nomic Publishers. 1939. pp. 144. R. 1.65. 


L, 1s notable that Dr. Motylev’s book, which is published jn ap 
edition of 10,000 copies and is not intended to influence foreigners but : 
give Soviet readers an idea of what to expect, has not a word to say abou 
the danger that Japan may conquer Siberia or Germany invade th: 
Ukraine. On the contrary, he takes it for granted throughout that th: 
Far Eastern crisis originated in the capitalist countries, and that it js 


they who will have to do something about it. He may believe thy 


Soviet Russia will eventually have to come to the aid of the countrie; 
that are on the defensive, in order to prevent the aggressive countries 
from becoming too successful and powerful; but certainly no Sovie: 
reader of his analysis would be led to expect that the three fascist coun- 


tries will turn away from the rich plunder of the countries which allow 


their trade to be destroyed and their citizens to be humiliated, in order 
to attack the one country which has no vulnerable investments or trade 
at stake beyond its own frontiers. It must be concluded, therefore, that 
the great relative rise in the international prestige of the Soviet Union 
since Munich has been accompanied by an assurance of strength within 


the country. 


A book like this by a highly placed Communist is an interesting guide 


to the Soviet idea of “power politics.” Dr. Motylev analyzes the sam: 
events, since the middle of last century, that are summarized in an\ 


good textbook in any country. It is therefore not his information but his 


reasoning that is of primary interest. It is clear that he does not deal in 
simple stereotypes of “aggressor” countries and “democracies”; in fact, he 
does not even use these terms. He starts, apparently, from the assumption 
that countries like America, Britain, France and Japan, are all im 
perialist. Sometimes, however, even an imperialist nation must defend 1 
interests from encroachment, and in so doing defend also the interests 
of those who are normally the victims of imperialist countries in general 
The aggressiveness of an aggressor increases or decreases not merel} 
with the desire to eat, but with the richness of the diet provided; while 
on the other hand democracy is something which flourishes or decays 
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xcording to whether it is put into practice or not. Accordingly, the 
intensity of the imperialism of any country waxes and wanes as it shifts 
its relative position within the group of imperialist countries, and must 
be judged partly by what it is defending or attacking. 

The imperialist career of Japan, as he relates it, begins in irony. It 
was a burst of American expansionism that “opened” Japan. Extra- 
territorial privileges had to be ceded to the Western countries, and Japan 
self was to a certain degree a victimized country. Yet long before it 
had even got rid of extraterritoriality Japan began to encroach on the 
islands that mask the coast of Asia, and then on Korea and the mainland. 
What allowed Japan to extricate itself from a position of disadvantage 
and to assume a more and more menacing stance was the way in which 
the grouping of the other powers changed, leaving gaps through which 
Japan could push forward. 

America, for instance, which “opened” Japan, is not so nervously on 
the defensive yet as Britain and France; but it is obviously on the de- 
fensive, and the appeal to the Open Door is part of its tactics of defense. 
This does not mean that the Open Door which America would like to 
defend has always stood open. At the turn of the century, the Americans 
had filled up their own continent. They took the Philippines, and it was 
in the exuberance of the feeling that America might have a great destiny 
in the Far East that Uncle Sam put his shoulder against the door and 
started to crowd into China. He never got very far in, but he always 
thought he might want to some day, and he did not want to find the 
door locked by previous tenants, so he just kept his foot in it to prevent 
it from being closed. It is the toes of this foot that are now being trodden 
on by Japan. 

At the time when America first began to define a claim to a future in 


the Pacific, however, it was not Japan that was the obstacle, but Tsarist 


Russia. Consequently America and Japan had interests in common; but 
when Japan won the Russo-Japanese war, it took the place of Russia as 
the country most likely to preempt a position that would bar American 
access to North China and Manchuria. Japan had won the war largely 
because both Britain and America preferred to see Russia defeated. The 
Japanese were quite aware that they were in no position to take a bold 
independent line in the Taft era of Dollar Diplomacy, when powerful 
American interests were thinking of great railway and financial enter- 
prises in China and Manchuria. Had the Americans really set to work, 
Japan might have been made very uncomfortable. The pressing need 
to build up a position on which America could not encroach had a 
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curious result. In 1907, only two years after the Russo-Japanese war 
Japan and Russia agreed to recognize each other’s “special interests” 
and work together. (I have here greatly simplified the argument of th 


, 
book, which in spite of its brevity touches on the salient activities of the 
other countries as well.) 

The next stage was the world war, followed by Japanese intervention 
in Siberia, which immensely increased Japanese-American antagonism, 
A further stage had already begun, however, and now began to develo; 
rapidly, China, which had until this time been simply the country t 
which all other countries demanded access, was now capable of a more 
independent policy. During the war it had advanced rapidly in industria 
productivity. With Russia apparently prostrate, American policy began 
to turn from the idea of preventing European and Japanese control over 
the separate regions of China to the idea of improving its own position 
by supporting China. Through the Washington treaties of 1922, ac. 
cordingly, America helped to extend the time which China needed to 
“find itself,” thus promoting the American interest in future enterprises 
as a partner in Chinese development. 

Both Japan and Britain, as the countries with already established 
claims to vested interests, had less to gain from this kind of develop. 
ment than America and China. Dr. Motylev therefore predicates for 
this period an increase in both Anglo-American and Japanese-American 
rivalry, which was one of the gaps, though not of course the only one, 
through which Japan was able to push toward its “positive” policy first 
in Manchuria and then in China. The gap between Great Britain and 
America has not yet completely closed. At the same time Japan’s positive 
policy, coordinated now with the aggressive policies of Germany and 
Italy, is making Great Britain one of its chief victims. The situation 
has developed to a point at which, in Dr. Motylev’s concluding words, 
“the Pacific nexus of contradictions is being converted into the nexus 
of the second imperialist [world] war.” 

O. L. 
New York, June 1939 


Survey Arter Municu. By Graham Hutton. Boston: Little 
Brown & Co. pp. 253. $2.50. English edition: Danubian Destin) 
A Survey After Munich. London: Harrap. 7/6. 


Pein the Low Countries up the Rhine to the Swiss peaks, along 


the whole Alpine range to Vienna, round the entire diamond-shaped 
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mountain rim of what was once Czecho-Slovakia, up to the Baltic and 
down from the Alps, almost to within sight of the Adriatic, the Third 
Reich controls the passes, the valleys, the bridgeheads, the heights.” Thus 
Graham Hutton’s brilliant analysis describes Danubia. In chapter after 


chapter of closely knit writing he reveals the strength and weakness of 


the power which has been advancing step by step from Denmark toward 
the Dardanelles. Though he hardly mentions the Far East (for an excep- 
tion see page 230), this volume is of correlative significance to students 
of the Pacific because of its appraisal of the possible consequences of the 
swift penetration of a great power into a vast but less modernized region. 
Mr. Hutton could do a great service by making a similar study of the 
contemporary Far Eastern situation. A possible disqualification would be 
his failure to take the implications of present-day U.S.S.R. into his 
published calculations. 

No one has given us so vivid and authentic a strategic and geographic 
picture of Germany’s new eastern European empire. “It is not generally 
realized that since 1938 there is no country beyond Italy and Germany 
which can communicate by rail, road, or river with western Europe 
without crossing a part of Germany or Italy.” He believes that it would 
be an error to think of all Europe beyond Germany as being from now 
onward already at Germany’s disposal. He is skeptical of the long term 


| stability resulting from Nazi economic acrobatics. The Third Reich, he 


says, “has not stopped once in the last five years seriously to organize 


Fits gains for future economic development. Instead, so great was the 


velocity of its onward rush, it consumed every new gain in a few months, 
stripped and despoiled all its new resources as quickly as it obtained 
them. This kind of economic freebooting naturally impelled it to seek 
for ever wider fields.” If, however, Great Britain decided to pour capital 
into Hitler’s needy hands for the development of Danubia, in ten years 
Germany might be able to dictate England’s destiny. 

Published in March, the book is so up to date that it seems as though 
it must have gone to press on the last day of February. Writers are rare 
who give such an effective synthesis of political and economic factors. If 
Mr. Hutton could make the present book the first in a series of annual 
“surveys,” scholars and publicists would have at hand a guide to under- 
standing of the Fithrer’s new Danubian Empire. 


Epwarp C. CarTER 
April, 1939 
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Tue Ramparts We Wartcu. By George Fielding Eliot. Ney 
York: Reynal & Hitchcock. 1938. pp. ix + 370. 


Axy military man who wants a large navy and a small army 
possesses a clarity of thought that demands attention. Major Eliot has jt 
and his book is an important contribution to the study of the defense of 
the United States. Admiral Mahan wrote in terms of sea-power alone: 
Major Eliot, who may prove to be a not unworthy successor to thi 
classical author, writes in wider terms which coordinate sea-power, air. 
power and land-power. This demands both detailed technical know. 
edge and a student’s familiarity with history and geography; a varied 
equipment which Major Eliot uses accurately and without pretes. 
tiousness. 

His book will not please those who still hope that humanity can order 
its affairs and learn to base them on something else than force. It is an 
example of almost completely realistic thinking. “Force Remains the 
Final Arbiter of Nations” is the first chapter-heading, and the note is 
sustained throughout the book. “The security of a great nation is not 
based on sentiment, it is based on what some may think a cold and 
unfeeling appraisal of selfish interest” (p. 74). Now that the world 
is back to complete anarchy, philosophical and political, who will differ 
from him? 

On the basis of self-interest and security, Major Eliot investigates the 
policies that must be followed to attain the desired results. He makes an 
interesting parallel—between the United States today and Great Britain 
before the rise of air-power, and deduces that any nation protected by 
insularity only follows common sense in depending primarily on sea- 
power, which is for it safer, cheaper, more effective and less of a threat 
to liberty than standing armies. He will not admit, either, that the battle. 
ship is outmoded or the airplane supreme. I agree with him. The 
battleship is the ultima ratio and no conceivable quantity of airplanes 
can take its place. Incidentally he dispels the bogey that overseas nations 
could do anything effective against America from the air (p. 129). 

Major Eliot thinks that it would be just possible for the United States 
to fight a naval war with Japan—just possible and no more. On the other 
hand Japan could not fight any kind of war against the United States. 
He seems to think that any such war is unlikely. Given the worst will 
in the world, how could the two combatants get at each other? The 
Pacific is still inconveniently wide. Major Eliot, though no alarmist, 
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advocates a very complete program of defense for the United States, and 
exposes the inadequacies of present coastal defenses. He is against another 
levy en masse, such as occurred during the last war, in favor of a very 
strong battle fleet, adequate air-power and a moderate army, mainly for 
cooperation with the fleet. He is thus no jingoistic “militarist.” 

Major Eliot’s world seems to consist in a friendly western Europe, an 
incalculable eastern Europe, probably sooner or later hostile, and a 
fairly definitely hostile Japan. On this he bases his calculations, such as 
an undivided fleet concentrated in one ocean. He reckons that neither 
Germany nor Italy, nor both together, could dangerously threaten 
American security, though they might cause serious annoyance. He also 
definitely rules out cooperation of any sort against the “axis” powers. 
But is there not a defect of logic at that point? Major Eliot is thinking 
in the traditional terms of American isolation, of that private world 
that the United States so comfortably used to dwell in. But we are in 
a balance of power world, seven great powers holding our destinies in 
their hands—very different from a balance of power Europe. While the 
private world still to some considerable extent exists, yet if the three axis 
powers were to win a resounding victory over either England-France 
(which may be considered as one unit), or Russia, the balance would be 
so seriously disturbed that the United States would have to reconsider 
its position. May it not be that just as it has built up a defense system 
2,000 miles off the west coast, so it will have to think about something of 
the sort off the east coast—say a defense line from Iceland to the Azores? 
Even Ireland is not much further offshore than Hawaii. 

Major Eliot himself says that America could hardly look with equa- 
nimity on a Japan powerful enough to take Australia, yet he also says 
that there is nothing that can be done about the fate overhanging 
England-France. Either they will get through or they won’t! Now, if they 
do, Germany as a threat disappears again. If they do not, the axis group 
move out to the Atlantic, take over all overseas dependencies, build a big 
fleet and are in a position to threaten the United States with a war on 
two fronts. While such a challenge could be successfully met the mere 
possibility of its being some day made indicates that England-France 
must constitute a large factor in American thinking as to the balance of 
power, a sort of first line of defense. The United States, which Major 
Eliot says enjoys the same kind of security as England used to enjoy, is 
hardly in the position of eighteenth century England but of late nine- 
teenth century England—keeping a position of “splendid” but precarious 
isolation, and directly affected by the balance of power. Again, England 
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at its most isolated epoch constantly intervened in Europe to preserys 
for itself a favorable balance. The mere fact that this cold, keen book 
can be written indicates that today the United States must begin 
think in such terms, too. 

The principles of defense that Major Eliot lays down for the United 
States are exactly those that I should prescribe for Canada, with appro- 
priate adaptations. Canada is a small power and therefore its policy 
must be defensive. But the United States is the greatest of the world 
powers and hence must be ready for the offensive. Major Eliot’s word 
are for the offensive but his thinking is defensive, perhaps not too 
fortunate a combination. If a few years ago it had responded to the 
destiny history had put upon it, England would not be in such a tight 
place today. In like manner let the United States beware of shirking its 
responsibilities. 

That Canada is in an entirely different position Major Eliot recognizes 
in the most effective way—by devoting to it one short paragraph. 

A. R. M. Lower 
Dalhousie University, March 1939 


Tue Unirep States AMonc THE Nations. A Symposium. Berke. 
ley: University of California Press. 1937. pp. 184. $1.50. (Cam- 
bridge University Press—7s.) 


in seven papers here presented were the first of a series of 
lectures arranged in 1936 by the University of California Committee 
on International Relations. Three historians, two political scientists, a 
newspaper editor, and an economist participated. 

Eugene I. McCormac contributes a sketchy history of American 
foreign policy, confining discussion of the Roosevelt program to the 
statement that it “seems content to limit its foreign policy to its own 
national affairs.” Failing any analysis of the economic forces operating 
to prevent the adoption of Wilson’s policy at Versailles, the concluding 
question which Mr. McCormac poses appears more speculative than 
pertinent: “Should the present turmoil result in another world cataclysm, 
is it not possible that we may look with a more charitable eye on 
Wilson’s visionary peace proposals, and deem them to have been more 
practicable than the settlement which he was forced to accept?” The 
implication is that the political sphere is a completely autonomous 
realm of action and that if only statesmen possessed vision, charity, 
and the spirit of goodwill a policy of perpetual peace might be devised. 
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Herbert I. Priestley summarizes the development of Pan-American 
relations, emphasizing the democratic backgrounds and aspirations of 
the Latin American countries. These he finds have been thwarted by 
the same interests which support the rebel cause in Spain today: “ob- 


scurantism, supremacy of privileged classes, absentee landlords, and the 


socially irresponsible, [who may] win a military decision, but they 


merely delay the victory of democracy, the right of the impoverished 


peasant to a civilized living. In the end the movement toward liberaliza- 
tion and integration must win; the opposite is social suicide.” 
Robert J. Kerner’s discussion of “The United States and Europe: 


Isolation or Cooperation?” emphasizes the duality of recent historical 
forces—political nationalism and economic interdependence. He finds 
some hope in the American reciprocity agreements and the Tripartite 
Monetary Agreement. Mr. Kerner considers the present neutrality policy 
likely to involve America in a war for the defense of neutral rights. 
A suddenly applied policy of complete political and economic isolation 
might lead to internal catastrophe and social upheaval. “There remains 
at present one policy: it is that of limited and adjustable cooperation, 
whereby the United States would consult with other nations, and 
whereby, if we agreed in the designation of the aggressor, we would 
do nothing to prevent others from settling the quarrel.” 

The essay on “The United States in World Trade,” by Henry F. 
Grady, effectively states the significance and purpose of the present 
American Administration’s tariff policy, with special reference to world 
peace. Its precision, acuteness, and logical structure make it the most 
distinguished of the series. Mr. Grady tersely analyzes the influence of 
modern industrialism on international relations, the interplay of political 
and economic forces, the history of tariff programs, the development 
of economic nationalism, and the nature of the trade-agreements pro- 
gram. Economic planning he considers to be an inescapable consequence 
of an era of plenty. The issue today is “whether that planning shall 
proceed on the basis of economic nationalism under pressure from 
economic interests, now well entrenched, who would freeze the status 
quo, limit our technological and economic possibilities, and establish 
a permanent economic hierarchy of the various class elements in present 
society in order to retain their favorable position, or whether it shall 
proceed on the basis of a world economy, making available to man- 
kind the full benefits of natural advantages in production, and making 
possible further advancements in technology in order that all human 
beings may enjoy a more abundant life.” 


Pacific Affair; 
Other essays are “Military Policy and National Security,” by David 
P. Barrows, who holds that “as long as nations have soldiers, it is the 
duty and obligation of soldiers to prepare for war”; “The Policy of th: 
United States in the Pacific and the Far East,” by Chester H. Rowell, 
of anecdotal interest; and “The Two Roads: Isolation or Collective 
Security,” by Frank M. Russell, who retains his faith in the League of 
Nations. 
Harry Conover 


AMERICAN Suippinec Poricy. By Paul Maxwell Zeis. Princeton: 
Princeton University Press. 1938. pp. vii + 254. $3.00 

Our Suips: AN ANALysIs OF THE AMERICAN MERCHANT Manins. 
By the Editors of Fortune. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1938. pp. 428. $2.75. 


bow two recent contributions to the scanty literature on the 
problems and policies of the American Merchant Marine supplement 
each other. Paul Zeis gives a scholarly analysis of the development of 
United States’ shipping policy from the post-Revolution days of the 
struggle against England’s discriminatory Navigation Laws down to 
the “scientific subsidy policy” of the Merchant Marine Act of 1936. 
The September, 1937 issue of Fortune, presented in book forn. and 
supplemented with more recent data, poses the problems facing the 
owner and operator of American ships, the Maritime Commission, La- 
bor and the public. 

The part played by pressure groups in the formation and administra. 
tion of shipping legislation is clearly revealed by Zeis. While shipbuilders, 
shipowners and operators, exporters, labor, the Navy and the public 
have found common ground for agreement on the desirability of an 
American merchant marine, the methods of attaining that end have 
been the subject of long controversies. The conflicting interests of these 
groups have led to stalemates and compromise laws which have failed 
in their purpose—the development of a first-rate merchant marine. Ship- 


builders have been the most powerful group and from the start suc- 
ceeded in establishing a monopoly for the construction of American 
ships in American yards. 

Zeis’ analysis of the Merchant Marine Act of 1936 is very critical. 
Viewed in light of the failures of previous subsidy legislation there are 
many difficulties involved in the administration of this latest measure. 
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“While undoubtedly superior to previous laws, the new subsidy act 
does not offer a satisfactory solution to the merchant marine problem.” 
(p. 203.) The construction and operating differential method of cal- 


culating aid to shippers comes under fire: “The practice of compensat- 
ing American shipbuilders and operators for their relative inefficiency 
almost inevitably will have the effect of increasing that inefficiency. In- 
centive to cut costs and to furnish a better product or service for less 
money is largely removed since the Government makes up the differ- 
ence.” (p. 204.) 

Zeis implies throughout that the solution of the merchant marine 
problems of the United States lies in outright Government ownership 
and operation. He convincingly shows that post-war experience with the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation cannot be considered an example of the 
failure of such a policy, for “The ships were built by private companies— 
not by the Government; they were operated by private managing opera- 
tors—not by the Government; they were laid up and taken out of service 
primarily at the instigation of private operators; finally, they were sold 
at a fraction of their true value as a result of pressure exerted by private 
companies.” He avoids discussion of the complex problems that would 
be involved in a complete Government ownership and operation policy: 
while condemning the subsidization of private shipping, he offers no 
alternative plan that would overcome Government inefficiency, red tape, 
and politics. In a final chapter on “Today’s Policy and Foreign Rela- 
tions,” the commercial and national defense arguments for a merchant 
marine are found wanting, and the reader is left with the impression that 
ships are liabilities rather than assets. 

Less analytically but more dramatically, the editors of Fortune offer 
a collection of detailed pictures of the various phases of shipping from 
building to operations, from legislation to personalities, and from own- 
ers to seamen. The presentation of the myriad problems faced by those 
responsible for administering American shipping policy and running 
American ships gives a vivid picture of the confusion within the industry, 
but no solutions for the difficulties are offered. Questions remain un- 
answered, but they challenge the reader’s interest and give him an 
insight into the complexities of shipping by a reportorial rather than his- 
torical approach. While more sympathetic to private initiative, Fortune’s 
editors do not hesitate to reveal the scandalous activities of shippers who 
profited at the expense of the taxpayer. 

To those interested in the Pacific area, the chapters on Matson and 
Maritime Unions should be of particular value. Both books, however, 
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provide an essential background for an understanding of the problems 
facing the Merchant Marine. The future of American shipping, which 
is so vital a factor in the life of the Pacific coast, will depend on the 
success or failure of the present legislation—and neither book paints 
an encouraging picture. 

Wa ter A. Rapivs 
San Francisco, January 1939 


Sttver Money. By Dickson H. Leavens. Indiana: Principia Press, 
1939- pp. 349 + xix. $4.00. 


: presents the background and principal developments in 
the use of silver as money since the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
A sojourn in Changsha, China from 1909 to 1928 awakened the author's 
interest in silver, but it was not until his return to the United States that 
he commenced to study seriously the problem which, eleven years later, 
led to this voluminous monograph. The study opens with a brief histori- 
cal account of silver and gold before the nineteenth century. Mr. Leaven’s 
reading of that period leads him to the reflection that the problem is how 
to fix the coinage ratio between the two metals, while the story of 
different attempts to solve that question is the story of silver money. It 
is, then, precisely that tale which the author tells, and although there is 
nothing very original in his record of the ups and downs of the produc. 
tion and marketing of silver as bullion, or of its use as a monetary unit, 
his telling on the whole, if somewhat verbose, is good. 

Deep incursions have been made into all the accepted authorities on 
silver in England, America, India, China and the Far East, and from 
this hotchpotch the reader will get a very fair idea of the vagaries of 
silver over a long period of years. The progress of the demonetization of 
silver by the various countries is closely examined; all seem to have 
arrived at the same conclusion, that silver being unstable in price was 
unsatisfactory as a standard monetary unit. The chapters on India contain 
nothing new on silver, though they form a useful summary of the many 
reports issued on Indian currency and finance from 1892 onwards. 

Most of what appears on China, too, is ancient history, and although 


the various parities given are interesting, they form only a broad outline 
of what used to take place. The Eastern banks for very obvious reasons 
never disclosed the actual basis for their operations in silver and exchange. 
It was always possible of course to get the constant by comparing bullion 
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contents, or fineness of coins, but what particular constant with charges 
and interest included the bankers worked on could not be easily ascer- 
tained. Then, as to futures, the banker would probably agree that the 
basis for his quotations was the telegraphic transfer rate of exchange, 
but if he were asked how the quotation for telegraphic transfers was 
fixed, he would say that the rate at which he could sell his bills depended 
on the rate at which he could cover, that is, provide the funds necessary 
to meet them. The multitude of ways in which he might do this, and 
how finally he used to ship silver, were all very technical factors in the 
fixing of rates. 

However, Mr. Leavens has had a long and devious route over which 
to travel, and his account of exchange and the continuous fall in the 


price of silver is instructive—the abandonment of the silver standard by 


China not less so. The latter was not, as generally supposed, the cause of 
the great decline in the value of silver, which began, as shown by the 
author, in 1929. He argues, rightly enough, that the fall in the price of 
silver was largely the result of the world-wide fall in commodity prices, 
which caused an adjustment between the commodity price level in terms 
of silver in China, and the commodity price level in terms of gold (or 
paper) elsewhere. This adjustment took place more readily by a decrease 
in the price of silver than by a decrease in commodity prices in China. 

Now we have the spectacle, concerning which Mr. Leavens writes very 
critically, of America’s trying to keep up the price of the metal for its 
own silver-producing interests, by the absorption of large amounts from 
China and elsewhere. This silver it is putting in cold storage, as it did 
with the vast amounts purchased under the Bland and Sherman Acts; 
but such assistance to silver must come to an end sometime, for it is 
hardly to be expected that America will be willing to keep silver per- 
manently on relief. So the readjustment for America promises to be 
much more painful than if the price had been allowed to reach an 
equilibrium without interference. 

A defect in the book is the author’s habit of breaking the sequence of 
events; the reader will become interested in, say, the silver currency posi- 
tion of India, the rise and fall in the price of silver, or the abolition of the 
tael, only to be suddenly told that the discussion will be continued in a 
later chapter. He will peruse what intervenes, and then find that he has 
to perform mental gymnastics in order to pick up the thread of the 
narrative again. 

W. F. Spavpinc 
London, May 1939 
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Das NrepERLANDIscHE Kovontatreicu. By Irmgard Loeber. Leip. 


zig. W. Goldman Verlag. 1939. Weltgeschehen Series. pp. 142 
RM 2.85 


ds PROMOTE a better understanding of world politics, a series of 
volumes has been published in Germany under the general title of Wel}. 
geschehen. This volume deals with the Netherlands colonial realm. In ; 
surprisingly clear survey Irmgard Loeber presents her material in seven 
chapters dealing with the acquisition of these colonies; the colonial polic; 
of the Netherlands; the indigenous population; economic problems; the 
opening up of New Guinea; the Netherlands West Indian colonies; and 
the Netherlands colonial realm in world politics. The chapter on adminis. 
trative methods corroborates what Rupert Emerson has already remarked 
in his Malaysia: a Study in Direct and Indirect Rule; namely, that the 
Netherlands system presents a great variety of forms of government in 
which the protectorate idea finds expression both in the native states and 
in the territory under direct rule. The final part of the first chapter deals 
with the multifariousness of the population and the measures adopted to 
weld the many different elements into one harmonious whole, economic 
problems being set forth in the next chapter. 

Here the author gives an excellent picture of European economic, 
mental and social influences on the indigenous social structure, and of 
the danger of uprooting individuals. Discussion of the Indies’ economic 
problem is preceded by a general survey of what they produce, with a 
clear summary of the economic defensive measures necessitated by the 
international developments of recent years, such as restriction. 

It may seem strange at first sight that such a short work should devote 
a separate chapter to the opening up of New Guinea, but from the stand- 
point of world politics it is entirely justified. This chapter displays real 
insight into the international situation and an appreciation of the dif_- 
culties of developing a backward country. 

The chapter on the Netherlands colonial realm in world politics dis- 
cusses the Netherlands’ policy of independence and neutrality and its de- 
termination to hold its own. This discussion even includes the latest 
military measures issued by the ministry of defense. Someone has re- 
marked of this excellent, impersonal study that, a little less pleasantly 
phrased, it might have been published by the Netherlands Government. 
This is perfectly true. Be that as it may, in these days of propaganda and 
super-propaganda it is a pleasure to review such a work. 

H. Westra 
Utrecht 
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ATLAS VAN TropiscH NEDERLAND, uitgegeven door het Koninklijk 
Nederlandsch Aardrijkskundig Genootschap in samenwerking 
met den Topografischen Dienst in Nederlandsch-Indié, 1938. 
31 pls.; (separate) index. Obtainable from Martinus Niyhoff, The 
Hague. Gld. 16. 17 x 13% inches. 


Be roYAL Geographical Society of the Netherlands and the 
Topographical Service of the Netherlands Indies have jointly published 
this excellent scientific atlas of the colonial empire of the Netherlands. 
As early as 1909 the society began the planning of the atlas but not until 
1928 was its publication secured, when the Government of the Nether- 
lands Indies offered the cooperation of its Topographical Service. 

In the foreword the authors express their intention: “The Society has 
tried to fulfill the purpose of making an atlas partly for general prac- 
tical use, and partly in order to give a survey of the outcome of a number 
of sciences and also of social and economic conditions in so far as these 


are to be fitted into cartographic representation of the size selected and 


the scale used.” 

In contrast to most atlases, this one can be used to the fullest extent 
by readers who are not familiar with the language of the authors, as 
complete legends in French, German and English, as well as in Dutch, 


accompany each map. The table of contents—again in four languages— 
describes the content of each map, the scale, the year of compilation, and 
the year of revision, if that became necessary because of the time lag be- 
tween compilation and printing. 

The atlas contains 31 double plates with 31 large and 135 small maps, 
nearly all of them in full color. A series of topographical maps fulfills the 
practical purpose of furnishing general geographical orientation. Plates 
12b, 13, and 14 show Sumatra on the scale of 1:1,500,000; plates 20, 21, 
and 22 show Java on the scale of 1:750,000; plate 25 shows Netherlands 
Borneo on 1:2,500,000; plate 26 Celebes on 1:2,000,000; plates 27, 28, 29a 
the Lesser Sunda Islands and the Moluccas on 1:2,000,000; plates 29b, 
30b, and 31b New Guinea (1:3,000,000), Surinam (1:2,000,000), and the 
Netherlands Antilles (1:300,000). With the exception of the Netherlands 
Antilles, the scale chosen corresponds not only to the size of the territory 
but also to its importance. The relief is shown in hypsometric tints out- 
lined by isohypses. These are, however, combined with shading which 
destroys in many instances the true picture of elevation. Another minor 
criticism is that the hypsometric tints and color values vary considerably. 
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In addition to relief, these maps also show place names, lines of com. 


munication, and administrative divisions. 
Besides these topographical maps there are maps portraying the natura! 


setting: physiography, geology, vulcanology, epicenters of earthquakes, 


climates, fauna, flora, and soils. For students of the social sciences the 
anthropogeographical, historical, and economic maps are of special jn. 


terest. Four maps deal with the early history of the Malay Archipelago, 


the history of Dutch expansion, and the history of Java. There are maps 
depicting the population problem of the Netherlands Indies: density and 
distribution of population, distribution of languages, status of education, 
Others deal with economic problems such as land tenure; land utilization: 
distribution of agricultural, mineral, and forest products. Fourteen types 
of cultural landscapes are shown on plate 8e, while 23a portrays plans 
of the cities of Batavia, Bandoeng, Jogjakarta, Soerakarta, Semarang, and 
Soerabaja. 

The Dutch possessions in the New World are taken up on the last two 
plates. In detail and in volume of information, however, these maps do 
not equal those on the East Indies—a good indication of the enormous 
difference in the relative value of the Netherlands East and West Indies. 

Karv J. PELzer 
The Johns Hopkins University, June 1939 


Lanp Utiuization 1n Austratia. By S. M. Wadham and G. L. 
Wood. Published for the Institute of Pacific Relations by the Mel- 
bourne University Press in association with the Oxford Universit, 
Press. 1939. 215. 


I, PLAN, scope and method this study differs from those on 
Japan, Korea, China and New Zealand already published under the 
auspices of the Institute of Pacific Relations as much as they differ from 
each other; but like the others it is a notable piece of work and a distinct 
contribution to better knowledge and understanding of the facts on 
which policies must be based or broken. The book begins with a short 
survey of the existing situation and the development which led up to it. 
It ends with broad conclusions and a brief discussion of economic and 
international questions. In between it comprises an account of the natural 
conditions and the way in which each of the major land industries— 
wool, wheat, dairying, meat, sugar, fruit, irrigation, forestry—have 
adapted themselves to the conditions and turned land to use. While the 
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material is organized primarily by industries, regional differences are 
well brought out, especially in the sections dealing with wool and wheat, 
which are the heart of the book. 

It would be easy but pointless to criticize this book severely on the 
sround of omissions and deficiencies. It is so short, for so vast a subject 
as the land use of a continent, that many relevant topics are only touched 
on in passing or not covered at all. The authors were handicapped by 
want of data, and it may be said that even the data they collected are 
not adequately presented. A bibliography, better documentation, and 
tables to present accurately the data given only in charts which are none 
too easy to read, would have improved the book. But for the student 
who is interested in broad perspectives and penetrating discussion of 
the objectives and possibilities of policy these defects are unimportant 
in view of the merits of the work—the grasp of the fundamental forces 
both natural and economic and the clear account of how they operate 
in the Australian economy as a stage in an evolutionary development and 
asa part of a world economy whose demand for wool, wheat, meat, 
butter, and fruit and whose readiness to send emigrants and capital 
across the sea made the settlement of Australia possible and directed 
the efforts of the settlers. 

The Australian Commonwealth is the most important producer and 
exporter of wool and one of the “big four” exporters of wheat. How far 
this was a logical development in virtue of climate and soils, of capital 
investment and market outlets, and of the relations of prices to costs 
(among which the costs of clearing the bush rightly receive special 
attention) is one part of the study; how far present tendencies in the 
world economy and in the technique of production will maintain or 
change the situation for the Australian settler is another part. The authors 
clearly bore in mind and followed with some success their own pre- 
cept—“Seasons, soils and sales form the trinity which must be studied 
and understood as the basis of either maintaining the present front or 
of planning advance for the future.” 

R. Gatierti 


Tue Menacine Sun. By Mona Gardner. New York: Harcourt 
Brace & Co. 1939. pp. 338. illus. $2.50 


ne Siam, Malaya, the East Indies and India,” writes 
Miss Gardner, “all lie on the path of the empire expansion which has 
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been mapped out for Japan.” It was with this thought in mind, we ar 
told, that this American newspaper correspondent traveled homewar; 
through Southern Asia after a residence of 12 years in Japan. And yet we 
may be excused if we hesitate to accept this information at its face value. 
For the imperial propensities of Japan play but a trifling role in this trite 
potpourri of tourist impressions. Entire chapters lack even a vague ally. 


sion to Japan, imperial or otherwise; and when such references do appear, 
they are generally irrelevant to the text and wholly unenlightening. 

Especially today, with Japan edging southward below Hainan, there js 
need for an authoritative discussion of Japanese activities in Southern 
Asia. Such a discussion should presuppose at least a working knowledge 
of the region and its inhabitants. We may be pardoned for doubting Miss 
Gardner’s qualifications on this head, for she is surprised, somewhat in. 
genuously, by the heat of the tropics, by the inertia of the Annamites, by 
the infiltration of Chinese into Siam, by the importance of rubber in 
Malaya, by the aridity of Madras. One could go on indefinitely. She 
belongs to the intuitive school of research, and in this case intuition js 
not enough. 

Had Miss Gardner been willing to let her book go for what it is— 
random jottings from a traveler’s notebook—there would be no cause for 
complaint. Unfortunately, she has chosen to describe it as a_politico- 
economic study, and this it most assuredly is not. When she confines her 
attentions to fellow-passengers in a railway compartment in French Indo- 
china, or when she expatiates on the beauties of a rum omelet as prepared 
in a Cingalese jungle, she is pleasant company. But when, as occasionall) 
happens, she fills the page with reflections on the state of the nation, any 
nation, she offers the reader a sorry rehash of bazaar rumor and club 
gossip. 

Prue LIivtentHar 
New York, May 1939 


Tue Rear Conriict BETWEEN CutNna AND Japan. By H. F. Mac- 
Nair. Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1938. pp. 195. $2.00. 


; idea of this work is excellent, for no one can doubt but 
that “the non-physical factors involved in the present struggle . . . are 
at least as important as the physical; that the ‘psychological’ or ideologi- 
cal aspects of the conflict are ages-old in their inception and growth.’ 
The more we know about these aspects the better; and we look to the 
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Professor of Far-Eastern History at Chicago to be really illuminating. 
In one sense we are not disappointed. There is a great deal of very 
informative quotation. Yet it is hard to praise the book as one would 
like. Attention is over-concentrated on the two most obvious and, to 
Western eyes, most glaringly absurd phenomena, namely the spirit of 
sif-glorification in China a hundred years ago and the same spirit soaring 
to such extravagant heights today in Japan. Too much space has been 
given to highly spiced quotations which illustrate this, with the result 
that there is no room for other aspects which in the bulk have very 
creat bearing on the situation. In his final chapter, one of conclusions, 
the Professor makes rather a brilliant recovery. The political consequences 
of the incompatible ideologies are set forth with admirable pungency and 


a valiant effort at impartiality. 

The two halves of the book do not fit particularly well. Thus, for exam- 
ple, recent Japanese criticism of the Chinese and their national charac- 
teristics is given, but no mention is made of Chinese criticism of the 
Japanese. There are illustrations of the Western-trained juristic mind in 


Japan trying to interpret its Japanese tradition, but again no mention of 
similar Chinese minds at work on the same lines for China. Yet the 
work of these latter is highly instructive, both negatively and positively, 
and is too little known in the West. 

The main defect of the work is that there is no attempt to show how 
the Chinese gradually broke down their inhibitions against Westernism, 
in other words painfully learned on a new scale the lesson of world- 
citizenship, the lesson which the dominant forces in Japan have on their 
own showing yet to learn. The Chinese started a century ago with the 
“Self-Strengthening Movement.” The stage beyond which Japan seems 
hardly to have moved. Then came the “Wushih Scientists” and later 
K'ang Yu-wei and Liang Ch'i-ch‘ao—just mentioned in passing by Pro- 
fessor MacNair—with their thrilling voyages of intellectual discovery. 
Finally there was the “New-Tide Movement” (Renaissance) with its 
subsequent repercussions. In Japan there was nothing of this kind or at 
any rate very little of this passionate probing into the national con- 
sciousness. Take the treatment meted out to Professor Minobe during 
these last two years. That could not have happened in modern China. 

The picture, therefore, has something seriously wrong with its lights 
and shades, a criticism which applies to the sections on early Con- 
fucianism. Both in pre-Han and Han times there was in China a dignified 
recognition of differences in culture among the neighboring peoples. 
There was a debonair attitude, a breadth of view which, when the time 
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came, gave Indian Buddhism its opportunity. Professor MacNair ignores 


this side. In spite of the merits of the book one is tempted on the whol: 
to suppose that the Professor, having a mass of excellent material besid: 
him, was unable to give the time which the greatness of his subject an 
his function as a historian demanded. 
E. R. Hvucues 
Oxford University, April 193, 


Otro FRrANKE, GESCHICHTE DES CHINESISCHEN. Banp II. Dey 
KONFUZIANISCHE STAAT I. Der Aurstiec ZUR WELTMACHT. Bay: 
III. ANMERKUNGEN, ERGANZUNGEN UND BERICHTIGUNGEN Zu Bay 
I unp II, Sact—unp NaMENsverzEICcHNIS. Berlin und Leipzig 
Verlag Walter de Gruyter & Co., pp. Bd. Il. vii 4- 610. 1936. RM 
36. Bd. Ill. vii 4+- 576. 1937. RM 42. 


\ \ HEN in 1930 Professor Franke began to publish his massive 
History of the Chinese Empire (Vol. I leading from China’s early history 
up to the end of the Han dynasty, 220 A.D.), he originally intended to 
compress the post-Han development into a single volume. Abundance of 
material changed the plan. Vol. II now covers the time from the third 
century A.D. up to the end of T'ang (907), while post-T’ang history i: 
to be dealt with in a fourth volume. Vol. III contains notes, supplements, 
and corrections to Vols. I and II. Besides presenting the source material 
on which the first two volumes were based, it is intended to show “the 
present state of research” (III, preface). Since the period between 193 
and 1937 was unusually productive in the field of Chinese history, espe- 
cially in the work of Chinese scholars, Franke may well be congratulated 
on following this course. 

The notes and supplements disclose the same philological care which 
distinguish the two textual volumes. They refer to Western studies oi 
Chinese history as well as to original sources and Chinese investigations 
based on them. Facts and problems of China’s archeology, astronomy, 
chronology, of the development of script and thought, of the rise and 
fall of feudalism, and of the establishment of the “Confucian state” are 
offered with that thoroughness which, although it never was a monopols 
of German scholarship, certainly was characteristic of the best German 
scientific research, until recently. As far as the notes and text of this 
voluminous history go, they will be of great help to further studies 
undertaken along the same lines. 
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But only as far as they go. Franke’s work is handicapped by a series of 
imitations which are of the highest significance. These limitations have 
jittle to do with the present German rulers and their creed. As a matter 


fact, Franke clearly indicates his mistrust of a racial interpretation of 


0 
OL 


certain sides of China’s history (III, pp. 15 ff.), and his criticism of Sui 


Yang Ti’s motives in constructing new means of communications (II, 


op. 323) reads rather like a veiled exposure of the contemporary “Nordic” 
jutocrat’s display of theatrical pomp and luxurious constructions. The 
weakness of Franke’s study lies in too narrow a conception of the empire 
(das Reich), and in a corresponding narrowness of scientific method. 
Western historiography in its profoundest form and Chinese _his- 
toriography as a rule have conceived the state as something which can 
only be understood when its economic, administrative, legal, military, and 
intellectual functions and background are properly defined. Now the first 
volume of Franke’s history contains relatively much economic and “cul- 
tural” information, because the sources of China’s earlier history aze 
largely confined to data of this kind. The scientific value of Vol. { is 
therefore relatively high. But when the material begins to flow fuller, 
ie., in the very time of the “empire” itself, then Franke (not exclusively, 
but predominantly) concentrates his attention on data of a very limited 
character. Sze-ma Ch'ien, the father of China’s standard historiography, 
put great emphasis on “food and commodities,” and “rivers and canals.” 
He devoted to each of these topics a full section of his famous work. 
Franke also calls agriculture the basis of the state, in his index (III, 
p. 448); but the text of Vol. II, which is supposed to show the “empire” 
in actuality, has little to say about these matters.! Tu Yu’s T'ang Tien 
according to Franke (III, p. 223) “depicts the institutions of the state 
during different dynasties”; in doing so it takes as starting point the 
history of the empire’s economic life (land, taxation, population, money, 
transport, salt, iron), turning then to the development of officialdom and 
administration, of etiquette, music, the army, the law, etc. In the same 
way Ma Tuan-lin opens his encyclopedia with the history of land, taxes 
and irrigation, thereafter following somewhat Tu Yu’s general line, which 
he modifies and elaborates. Compared with this great Chinese tradition, 
which has been applied to the standard histories of all the great dynasties, 


1 The little attention paid to socio-economic and administrative factors by 
Franke, especially in his second volume, is the more regrettable since he formerly 
investigated individual phenomena in both fields. Franke has been interested in 
silk-worm-breeding and rice-cultivation on one hand and in state-socialism on the 
other. But his historical conception obviously prevented him from coordinating 
creatively these elements into a living cultural whole. 
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Franke’s treatment of the “empire” is thin and to a great extent anecdotal. 
What China’s leading historians considered to be of vital interest to the 


” 4 


understanding of the state—‘‘food and commodities,” “rivers and canals.” 
the administrative system and the selection of officials—are much les 
important in Franke’s presentation than the personalities of the court, 
their character and behavior. 

Therefore, according to him, the system of examination was introduced 
under the Sui simply because an emperor wanted to show off (II, p. 328), 
and Sui Yang Ti’s special passion for boat-riding “became the origin of 
the great system of canals” (II, p. 323). Much more space is devoted to 
wicked actions of bad emperors, empresses, harem ladies, and—last bur 
not least—eunuchs, than to analysis of the antagonistic foundation which 
carried and moved them. Instead of a real study of the structure of the 
military organization during the different historical periods, we are given 
unending reports about movements of armies, defeats and victories which 
thus remain empty and without any deeper significance. While China's 
former historians wrote their histories from the standpoint of ruling 
administrators and statesmen who in practice knew the functional mean. 
ing of the state, this new detailed history is written from the standpoint 
of a small courtier who perceives the empire predominantly as an 
agglomeration of the personal attitudes of a small, conspicuous group, 
and of military adventures told by ex-officers of a lower rank. 

In these circumstances an important part of the old source material 
does not make sense to Franke. He does not pay much attention to a great 
part of the data which China’s historians considered to be of vital impor- 
tance for the empire. Consequently, also, the most interesting works of 
Chinese modern scholars are neither mentioned nor utilized in the 
textual volume on the notes and supplements. Wan Kuo-ting’s Agrarian 
History of China (Vol. 1, 1933), a work considered by Dr. C. M. Chang 
as the “most scholarly and authoritative” on this basic side of China’s 
political history, remains unknown to the reader of Franke’s history. 
Several Western scholars are quoted as authorities on China’s early his- 
tory, but Kuo Mo-jo, whose China’s Ancient Society first appeared in 
1929 and whose analysis of oracle inscription and bronze texts followed 
soon afterwards, does not even get a bibliographical note. There was no 
need for Franke to share in the enthusiasm which Ferguson and other 
foreign scholars have expressed about Kuo Mo-jo, but Kuo’s influence 
on the development of archeology and social science in China has been 


2 Nankai Social and Economic Quarterly, Tientsin, Vol. VIII, No. 2, pp. 411-14, 
1935. 
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«o great that his main works and results ought at least to have been 
sted. Ku Chieh-kang is mentioned as the editor of a symposium on 


Chinese ancient history, but about Professor Ku’s remarkable contribu- 
von to modern textual criticism Franke’s supplement has nothing to say. 
Ku Chieh-kang, like Feng Yu-lan, the author of China’s outstanding 
modern history of Chinese philosophy—Vol. I 1931, Vol. II 1934°—is 
only referred to casually. Their real achievements are completely ignored. 

These deficiencies, like Franke’s neglect of Max Weber’s pioneer anal- 
ysis of Chinese society, state, and philosophy,* are not incidental. In- 
cidental may be his disregard of Richard Wilhelm’s translation of the 
Ta Tai Li Chi (III, p. 87) or the gaps in his bibliography of bronze and 
oracle bone inscriptions (H. G. Creel’s Birth of China, e.g., contains a 
much more complete list); but the neglect of so much important source 
material and of so many prominent modern works is the organic outcome 
of O. Franke’s conception of the state itself. If the state is nothing beyond 
the experience of a minor court official, then perhaps no special methods 

{ political and social science are needed for its analysis and description. 
Knowledge of the language remains all that is needed. Any layman who 
reads a newspaper and takes some interest in political affairs can make 
his selection of the material and thus write “history.” The result is devas- 
tating. An enormous amount of philological history has been spent to 
slough through almost untouched ground, as in Vol. II, and to produce 
the most barren results. 

Franke’s second volume (and part two of Vol. III), with their ocean 
of unconnected facts and anecdote, if taken seriously, discredit Chinese 
history as well as China’s historians. Why respect a history which is not 
only dull, but—worse—meaningless? Philology itself, if it does not 
serve any deeper purpose, becomes discredited too. Renaissance philology 
was a means to reveal man’s greatness, his real problems, and his needs. 
By no means must philology be dull, pedantic, and meaningless. It only 
becomes dull under conditions of which Franke’s work is a striking 
example. Political and social science, when dealing with history or foreign 
realms, absolutely requires the help of philology. It has to study and 
apply linguistic methods and results carefully. On the other hand 


8 Vol. I translated by Derk Bodde and published as 4 History of Chinese Philoso- 
phy, H. Vetch, Peiping, 1937. 

* All Franke has to say about Weber is a repetition of Rosthorn’s criticism that 
Weber mixed up historical phenomena of different epochs. This certainly is cor- 
rect, but whoever really takes pains to study Weber’s elaborate analysis realizes at 
nce that this criticism does not in the least discredit the pivotal points of Weber's 
study, which quite predominantly pertains to what Franke calls the time of the 


“empire.” 
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philology, whenever it takes up historical studies, must utilize the meth. 
ods of social science (in the broader sense) to be successful. None of ys 
would trust a writer who pretends to give us a scientific description oj 
the horse-breeding or the dentistry of a given country, if he had no qualif. 
cation besides knowledge of the language and, perhaps, a liking for 
horses and an occasional toothache. The man has to understand the topic 
itself, What is valid for horses and dentistry should be valid for human 
beings, human behavior, and human history too. Throughout the field 
of real history, social science without philology is lame, but philology 
without social science is blind. The proper union between these tw: 
sciences, which already is beginning to take shape, may become a not 
insignificant element of the rebirth of man’s understanding of his own 
past, present and future. 

Kart Avucust WITTFOcEL 
New York, September 1938 


AGRARNAYA Po itIKA TstNskoco PRraviTEL'stvA v SIN‘TSZYANE V 
Kontst XVIII Vexa (Acrartan Poticy of THE Cu'ING Govery- 
MENT IN SINKIANG AT THE Enp oF THE XVIII Century). By L. |. 
Duman. Moscow-Leningrad: Academy of Sciences. 1936. pp. 256. 
R. 10. 


Sia at its most mysterious was not so unknown to the general 
world as Chinese Turkistan, the province of Sinkiang, is today. In the 
south the great Taklamakan desert is rimmed by the mountain edges oi 
Tibet, India and Afghanistan, and enclosed on the north by the Tien 
Shan. Streams from a!l these mountains flow into the desert, and where 
mountain meets desert, oases are formed by spreading out the water 
through irrigation canals. Each oasis is a center of intensive and fertile 
cultivation. Each is so nearly self-sufficient that its inhabitants think of 
themselves more as men of Khotan, or Kashgar, or Aksu, than as people 
having a common nationality. They are Moslems by religion, and they 
speak an old and pure form of the Turkish language; but most of them 
are not Central Asian Turks, but rather “Alpine” in physical charac- 
teristics. 

North of the Tien Shan or Heavenly Mountains are the districts of 
Jungaria, Tarbagatai and Ili. Here the contrast of oasis and desert is not 
so sharp; there are wide grazing steppes, rich mountain meadows, and 
great forests. The land merges on one side into Mongolia and on the other 
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‘nto Russian Central Asia. The confusion of peoples, languages, and re- 
sions is extreme. There are settled oasis cultivators who speak Turkish 


and pastoral nomads who speak Turkish; Mongol nomads; Chinese 


Moslems and Chinese who are not Moslems; descendants of Manchu 
-arrisons. There are more people who speak Manchu in Sinkiang than 
there are in Manchuria. The non-Moslem Chinese are a rather small 
minority, but they were until recently the ruling minority. 

This is the land that shelters Chinese communication with the Soviet 
Union. What is happening there, and what is going to happen? Moslem 
revolts, a few years ago, weakened the “colonial” rule of the Chinese; 
the different national and cultural groups now have more representation 
in governing themselves. Will this result in stability? There is a tendency 
to assume that the things which might happen to Sinkiang are more 
important than the things which might happen in Sinkiang: that either 
the Japanese will approach near enough to instigate a “Moslem national- 
ism,” or the Russians will “Bolshevize” the country. 

Such a view is much too shallow. The things that are happening in the 
lives of the peoples of Sinkiang are far more important. The old Chinese 
rulers of the province, being a minority in a vulnerable position, are 
constrained to participate in the life of the country, instead of simply 
administering it and collecting the taxes and trade revenue. The Central 
Government is concerned with more important things than “protecting 
the Chinese hold over the province”; it must carry on the resistance 
against Japan. For this, obedience without loyalty would be unreliable. 
Consequently, the Central Government cannot hinder the kinds of 
development which give the peoples of Sinkiang something to defend. 
As for the Russians, they again are so much interested in the survival of 
China as a whole that it would be childish for them to cut themselves off 
from the main body of China by “Bolshevizing” its colonial fringe. 

Therefore the paramount influence in the changes now going on in 
Sinkiang may be described as the search for efficiency: not only in long- 
range communication between China and Russia, but in the development 
of local resources and above all the creation of a spirit of hope and progress 
which may convert Sinkiang from a shaky outlying dominion into a 
firm support at the back of China. In such a confused country, the “quest 
for efficiency” cannot be as smooth-working as the phrase implies. There 
must be a good deal of fumbling. There is no question about the main 
phenomenon: the penetration of the twentieth century into medieval 
Central Asia; but there must be wide differences in the effects achieved, 
and in the rate at which they are achieved, among settled people and 
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nomads, Moslems and non-Moslems, regions with only agricultural o; 
pastoral resources and regions with mineral and other resources, and «, 
forth. 

In the circumstances, the most rational approach to the mystery oj 
Chinese Turkistan is not by comparison of the potency of the Japanese 
imperial idea with the Russian socialist idea and the Chinese nationalist. 
democratic idea. It is rather by analysis of the past growth and present 
poise of the different ways in which people live in Sinkiang. In no other 
way is it possible to estimate the impact of the new forces. 

For such purposes, Duman’s review of the Manchu conquest of Sin. 
kiang in the eighteenth century is of the greatest value. It was at this time 
that there was established the stratification which hardened for a century. 
Though shaken by the Moslem revolts in the second half of the nineteenth 
century, it did not really begin to break up until five or six years ago, 
Duman has in the first place collated the Chinese sources in an admirable 
way. This was not easy to do, for the sources on the whole follow the 
pattern that was normal in all Chinese official and semi-official writing, 
but they deal with material which is not of a normal Chinese kind. 
Hence the student can make the most of them only if he is really con. 
versant both with the conventions of China and with the peculiarities oj 
Central Asia. 

For the general reader, the most important part of the book is the 
historical summary. From about 1745, the once formidable power of the 
Jungar Mongols was breaking up. The result of this was not simply to 
disembarrass the Manchus in China of a dangerous political enemy. On 
the contrary, it generated tribal wars that disturbed an immense territory, 
not only in Central Asia but in Tibet on one side and Outer Mongolia 
on the other. Was the main purpose of the Manchus, then, simply to 
“restore order”? Duman states, quite correctly, that many other questions 
were involved. Most important of all, in his opinion, was the need to 
divert attention from within China itself. The Manchu conquest of 1644 
had been followed by a considerable distribution of lands; but after a 

century of peace, there had been a great concentration of land-ownership, 
resulting in peasant unrest and the danger of risings. Secondly, there was 
the desire to open up the Central Asian market. Thirdly, the power ot 
the Jungars was a military danger, and the spread of their activity into 
Outer Mongolia was alarming. 

The analysis could, I think, be improved. I doubt especially the out- 
ward drive of Chinese trade. Trade with Turkistan, as with Mongolia, 
was at times influential in China; but I think it usually acquired this 
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influence after trading activity had been drawn into the outer regions 
from the border of China, not after it had thrust itself outward from the 
center of China. Generally speaking, the movement of such caravan 
trade goods as brick tea, silk, porcelain and so forth does not seem to 
have been developed by the producers of the goods, but by middlemen; 
and these middlemen, again, did not have the kind of influence that 
induces governments to open markets—they merely took advantage of 
whatever markets happened to be thrown open by the general trend 
of conditions. 

More important is the need for an analysis of the conditions within 
Central Asia that made for instability and a Manchu invasion. What 
Duman describes, but does not adequately explain, is the decay of the 
Jungar power, founded originally on the control of nomad tribes, but 
combined later with overlordship over Central Asian oases and over a 
large part of Tibet. The position of the Jungar khans had become dis- 
torted. Their richest tribute came from the oases; their military strength 
was in the allegiance of a group of Mongol tribes. What appeared to be 
quarrels over the political succession after the death of Galdan, the great 
Jungar conqueror, were at the same time disputes over the proper bal- 
ance to be maintained between the tribes which provided soldiers and 
the territories which provided revenue. Some of the tribes broke away. 
This carried war into Outer Mongolia. If the tribal fighting had resulted 
in a regrouping of tribal power, the position of the Manchus in China 
would have been damaged. Consequently it was essential for the Manchus 
to move around behind the Jungars, take over the oases, and make them 
satellites of the settled economy of China, so that they should not again 
become bases and sources of revenue for steppe tribes. 

From this point on Duman provides an excellent description of the 
methods by which the Manchu conquest was effected and the devices by 
which it was maintained. The comparative value of the study is po- 
tentially great. The mixed cultures of Sinkiang cover a scale one end 
of which is very different indeed from the conventions of Chinese 
economy and society, while the other comes very close to the Chinese 
norms—a large oasis, for instance, with its intensive, irrigated agricul- 
ture and walled cities, is like a miniature China. Detailed studies like 
this prepare the way for an improved understanding of the past history 


and present nature of Asia as a whole. 
O. L. 


New York, June 1939 
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STONE-GATEWAY AND THE FLowery Miao. By Will H. Hudspe: 
London: The Cargate Press. 1937. pp. 87. Illus. 1s. 


WV EDGED mostly in the hill country of the Southwest, the; 


ACT 


are thousands of tribesmen in China who, since the twilight of da 
when they themselves were powerful on the Asiatic continent, regular! 
have been shoved about by stronger neighbors. Once prevalent was th: 
superstition that this whole class was comprised under the head of the 
Miao-tzu, traces of or some connections with whom have been found a; 
far north as Kansu Province and as far south as Hainan Island and th: 
Malay States. These aborigines, at various times in history lumped t 
gether under the all-inclusive categories of San-miao, Nan-man, Hsi-fan, 
Lo-tzu, or I-jen, have even been credited by Chinese authority as pr 
genitors of the Hsin-lo peoples of Korea. Today, however, students are 
inclined to emphasize distinguishing features and to premise separate 
classification for groups previously considered one; for example, the dis. 
tinction between the Lo-lo and the Miao-tzu. The Hua (Flowery) Mia 
are but one group of the latter, and it is about this group that the 
Reverend Will H. Hudspeth writes. 

However, Mr. Hudspeth, who has spent over a quarter century as a 
missionary in the China field but who was called from his post on the 
frontier in 1936, blends another theme with his discussion of the Flowery 
Miao. He is intent also upon demonstrating the laudable work of the 
Methodist missionaries among them at Chaot'ung and Shih Menkan 
(“Stone-Gateway”’) since 1904, and upon attracting young persons to th: 
missionary field. Intended to be popular in the first place, the book turns 
out to be somewhat sketchy, and the story of the Hua Miao itselt 
suffers. 

But even such information as Mr. Hudspeth does offer is at best rare. 
and it is for this reason that his somewhat evangelically but also pleasant! 
written book deserves attention. According to his estimate there wer 
some 50,000 of the Flowery Miao in Northeast Yiinnan and Northwest 
Kueichou alone in 1936, whose position, though difficult, showed definite 
signs of improvement. Since his writing of this book the invasion of thc 
Japanese military has brought to the battle-front the uplands of Kuangsi, 
Hunan, Kueichou, Yiinnan, Ssuch‘uan, and Hsik'ang. Hence these peo 
ples as well as others of the tribal groups in the Chinese Southwest arc 
now suffering a sudden, harsh, and intense impact with twentieth cen- 
tury warfare, industrialization, and population pressures. Though few 
observers as yet have commented upon it, the reception of and reaction 
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10 these forces on the part of the Miao-tzu and their tribal kinsmen is a 
potent political factor not only for the possible success of Chinese re 
jstance to Japan, but also in the solution of extensive problems asso 
sated with the peripheral buffer zones of Inner Asia. 

To this the present book may serve as a hasty background. In it the 
versity in numbers and types of the Miao-tzu, and their general loca- 
jon in Chinese history and geography are first suggested. Some homely 


pictures of the Hua Miao are then offered. Their poverty, colorful dress, 


simple promiscuity, gluttony, affectionate nature, hospitality, even yellow 
skin and straight black hair, all are rapidly described. There are a few 
simple legends too: one of Yang Yah, who by his excellence at archery 
‘rightened the last of the six suns; and another of Nglieh-giah, the spar- 
rowlike bird, who still hops “from stone to stone or . . . from rock to 
rock ever looking for his wife.” And behind it all is a picture of religious 
inimism, of a people who are a social “shuttle-cock,” and who are in 
the “Slough of Despond.” 

Then in 1904, continues Mr. Hudspeth, Samuel Pollard and Frank 
Dymond of the Chaot'ung Methodist Mission in Yiinnan came in contact 
with the Hua Miao, and a remarkable regeneration began. Through the 
sistance of a powerful Chinese lord ten acres of land were made over 
‘0 the Church at Stone-Gateway in Western Kueichou, and there a 
spiritual and intellectual center was erected. Mr. Hudspeth entered the 
work in 1910, and after the death of Pollard in 1915 succeeded to the 
leadership of the establishment. 

In 1936 “Miao-land” had nearly 40 organized churches with 18,300 
members and enquirers” and more than 30 schools with 1,400 
scholars.” Although periods of ebb and flow had been expected and 
had come in the progress of the Methodists in and about Stone-Gateway, 
the concrete results have been persistent encouragement for continuance 
i the work. But the relative paucity of the Occidental workers in such 
promising missionary labor has been cause for lamentation on the part 
of Mr. Hudspeth. His closing pages challenge future religious leaders to 
consider Kueichou and Yiinnan as a worthy field for spiritual uplift. 
The treatment of the Hua Miao, inter alia, is from personal observa- 
tion and corroborates in most part certain traditional conceptions of the 
people. A love of colorful display and ornamentation, a devotion to a life 
of agriculture, hunting and fishing, these are the gloss for a gradual 
social and moral disintegration which the Methodist Missions have tried 
to check. Catalyzed by the work of the Missions, some of the finer quali- 
ties of the people have risen to the surface, and in 1936 Mr. Hudspeth 
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could write with pride of the growing number of native student an¢ 
religious leaders among the Flowery Miao. In this regard, therefore, } 
definitely contends with the traditional Chinese concept that the Miao-tz, 
is a trouble-maker and a natural rebel. This, according to the author, 
not supported by the type of Miao existing today; rather he is essentially 
a peaceful, orderly individual who might well do constructive work ip 
society. 

The allocation of a proper place in the social, economic, and political 
picture of the country for the Flowery Miao in particular and for the 
aborigine in general is one of the serious and immediate problems facin: 
present-day China. As far back as the demise of the Manchu dynasty, 
and even before, this need had been recognized and given a limited but 
by no means adequate attention. Early in his ascent to power Gen- 
eralissimo Chiang Kai-shek expressed and demonstrated his interest in 
the tribal “problem.” Since the Japanese invasion of Manchuria in 193: 
it has received increasing Chinese attention. But the present warfare has 
precipitated a surge of the Chinese multitude into the territory of the 
aborigines; this has made immediately urgent a thorough and sound 
knowledge of these peoples and their elevation to a dignified and ade. 
quate position in the Chinese community. 

Mr. Hudspeth’s book does not treat of this larger aspect to any con- 
siderable degree, and it would have been difficult for him to foresee the 
celerity with which wartime hostilities would bring the matter to a head. 
But the popularly written 87 pages which he offers help to bring this 
matter to public attention. This, together with the record of the com. 
mendable work which he and his colleagues have been doing in 
Kueichou and Yiinnan for the past quarter century and more, is reason 
enough for publication of Stone-Gateway and the Flowery Miao. But the 
book does not pretend to be of an academic nature, and it is the scantiest 
of introductions to the Flowery Miao, not to speak of the aborigines as 
a whole. 

The tribal frontiers of China are gradually attracting the attention of 
scholars, but some one yet must come forward to develop further the 
preliminary work, on the Miao-tzu particularly, that has been done by 
such as Edkins, Clarke, the late V. K. Ting and others. China is in need 
of such a person today, and his work would be of both permanent and 
immediate value. 

Martin R. Norns 
Berkeley, May 1939 
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REPORT OF THE First ScrENTIFIC ExpEDITION TO MANCHOUKUO 
UNDER THE LEADERSHIP OF SHIGEYASU ToKUNAGA, JUNE-OcCTOBER 
1933. Section III. GrocrapHy oF JeHot. By Fumio Tada. In 
Japanese. Title in English. Abstract in German. Tokyo: Office of 
the Scientific Expedition to Manchoukuo, Waseda University. 
1937. pp. 132. Unpriced. 


an PRESENT Volume records part of the work of an expedition 
that set out in 1933, when hopes were still high in Japan that Man- 
chukuo would prove to be not only a promised land, but a land whose 
promises could be cashed. The first section deals with the geomorphology 
of Jehol; the second with Jehol as a Chinese-Mongolian border region. 
Jehol includes terrain that belongs to the great Gobi depression, the 
mountain massif that overlooks the Peiping plain, and the plain of 
South Manchuria. There are three main rivers; one flowing from the 
edge of the Gobi past the west and south of Jehol; one through the 
mountains of southeastern Jehol, and one across the steppes of the north 
into the Manchurian plain. 

In southwest Jehol the population is Chinese; the old forests have been 
cut off, and the present cycle of land utilization calls for one year of 
fallow out of three. In the southeast the population is also Chinese, the 
forests have also been destroyed, but the agriculture follows a three- 
year cycle of barley, soya beans and maize. In the southwest, settlement 
is by villages; in the southeast, it is more scattered. In the north, settle- 
ment types are mixed. It is here also, beyond the settlements, that the 
last survival of the old Mongol way of life can be seen. The Mongols of 
the southeast have taken almost completely to Chinese ways. 

There are also mixtures of the pastoral and the agricultural economy, 
and Professor Tada’s detailed observations of some of the social phe- 
nomena produced by differing degrees of compromise are of great value 
and interest. Mixed societies in this part of the world are of an impor- 
tance it would be hard to overestimate; they have ceaselessly contributed 
to the political ebb and flow between China and the world beyond the 
Great Wall. I have never seen so complete a series of illustrations of 
dwelling types as Professor Tada has here published. These offer a unique 
approach to problems of history and society; for the dwellings of man- 
kind eloquently reveal both the forces of conservation and those of 
change in society. 

Here are iliustrated: the round Mongol tent, walled and roofed with 
reeds (not woven but bound parallel, as one makes a bamboo blind), 
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instead of felt; the Mongol light tent on three poles, with two long sid 
and “panelled” ends;' the round mud building built like the round (¢); 
tent (sometimes growing out of the plastering of mud on to a decaying 
felt tent. This, and the mud pseudo-tent made resting a ridge-pole o; 
props, two at each end, leaning reeds or kaoliang stalks against 1} 
ridge, and plastering them with mud, represent two different kinds o; 
intermediate dwelling; the round one belongs to the Mongol who ; 
becoming settled, the angular one to the Chinese colonist who cannot ye: 
afford to build a true house. 

The next stage in transition from Mongol to Chinese life is to set tw: 
round tents in line, with a wicker “cage” between them. As felt and 
mobility are transformed into mud and permanence, the two tents and 
the “cage” between them are first walled and roofed together and then 
holes are cut between them, thus creating a crude Chinese san-chien 
fangtze, or three-room dwelling. A number of variations of this ar 
shown, not only with photography but with sketches to show design 
and floor-plan. 

It is not the fault of Japanese scientists that Japan is not able to de 
velop the resources of Manchukuo in a scientific way. The uneconomic 
rapacity of war economy forces Japan to plunder from Manchukuo 
everything that can be plundered, so that only a part of the country’s 
economy can be worked, and that only lamely, in the ways that reall) 
create wealth and sustain society. Nevertheless, a great deal of recon 
naissance has been done by Japanese scientists. More is now known about 
the resources of Manchukuo, even though they cannot be rationally de 
veloped; but there is a hiatus between what the Japanese scientist can 
discover and what the Japanese state, half crippled by war, can under- 
take. 

Osc. 
New York, June 1939 


InstipE Rep Cuina. By Nym Wales. New York: Doubleday, Doran 
& Company. 1939. pp. xi + 356. $3.00. 


ie Is curious how much of their good reputation abroad the 
Chinese Communists owe to one man—Edgar Snow, an American cor- 
respondent who is not a Communist. Nym Wales, as the wife of Edgar 


1 Compare “The Geographical Factor in Mongol History,” Geographical Journal 
London, 1938. 
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Snow, will inevitably have her work compared with that of her famous 


husband. As a matter of fact this is not the best way in which to ap- 
praise Inside Red China. Nym Wales differs from Edgar Snow in tem- 
perament, and she saw the Communist territory in Shensi under very 


different conditions. Edgar Snow broke a nine-year blockade in getting 
into Red territory; he came out not long before the Sian incident that 
led to the forming of the United Front. Nym Wales was in part of the 
same territory that her husband visited, but about a year later. What she 
saw was the second wave of the tide; the beginning of the Japanese in- 
vasion, the testing of the Communists by the war they had so long said 
that all China would have to fight. 

She is not impartial. She thoroughly approves of the Chinese Com- 
munists. She is one of those foreigners who, living in China and liking 
the Chinese, has been acutely hurt by the corruption and callousness of 
Chinese politics and the indifference of politicians to suffering and in- 
justice. She feels that the Communists are determined to save not only 
China but the Chinese; that they know how to do it, and that it is their 
intelligence and their patriotism that accounts for the way they have 
tbandoned political advantage and subordinated themselves to the United 
Front. So she writes with gay excitement and eager partisanship. 

There is this that is important about what she has written: along 
most of their front the Chinese have drawn back. They have not been 
annihilated and they are in fact fighting better than ever before, but they 
have lost a lot of territory. The only part of the front that has not given 
way at all is that held by the Eighth Route Army. In fact, the Eighth 
Route has even gained ground. This is not because the Japanese have 
not attacked them heavily. The Japanese know perfectly well that Shansi 
is both the key to North China and the strategic approach for a conquest 
of the Chinese hinterland. They have thrown in division after division, 
in attack after attack, but they have not made headway. 

Nor is the success of the Eighth Route to be explained by claiming 
that Communists are superhuman and superheroic. You have to know 
your job to be able to hang on to a terrain like Shansi, with wretchedly 
inferior equipment. The Shansi front is where Japan will win or lose 
the war—and so far it has been losing. Yet because of its poor com- 
munications the Shansi front is the most inadequately reported of all the 
battle lines. For this reason, the news behind the news is of exceptional 
importance, as a guide to what is going on. If you know what the Com- 
inunists were like before the United Front—why they joined it; whether 
joining it has changed them; how they are behaving; the kind of people 
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they are dealing with and the way they are dealing with them—it helps 
a lot in understanding the present situation and the future prospects 
of all China. The continuity that Nym Wales supplies between Red Stay 
Over China and the shooting at the Marco Polo Bridge is a chapter in 
the chronicle of China’s struggle to survive that should not be skipped, 

o. 1. 
New York, June 1939 


Ciippers AND Consus, AMERICAN CONSULAR AND COMMERCIAL 
RELATIONS WITH Eastern Asta, 1845-1860. By Eldon Griffin. 
Ann Arbor, Michigan: Edwards Brothers, Inc. 1938. pp. xxii 
+ 533. Illustrated. $10.00. 


D.. GriFFin has published a study which is difficult to de. 
scribe. For it is an intensive study of a period in American Far Eastern 
relations and at the same time one that is extensive in range of subjects. 
It has to do with American commerce across the Pacific and the consular 
service then developing to cope with the miscellaneous problems that 
arose; yet the study is also a most valuable source on the legislative and 
executive branches of the American government as these either aided or 
hindered the growth of enterprise abroad. It is at the same time an 
extensive description—in prose, lists, charts, facsimiles, reproductions— 
and an interpretation in which the author does not hesitate to draw 
firm conclusions. In discussing Congress and Americans in the Orient, 
for instance, Dr. Griffin concludes that that body was characterized by 
“optimistic haste, clumsy mistakes and omissions in bills passed . . . 
and almost consistent penuriousness and suspicion of foreign commit- 
ments of important substance.” 

The Preface describes the study’s purpose in these words: “to provide 
for general readers and specialists a manageable, critical treatment of 
(1) relevant features and tendencies of the years 1845-1860, especially 
in the more limited consular and commercial scene in the Orient, (2) 
the basis and evolution of the American consular system in that region, 
(3) the general and commercial functions of consular officers there, (4) 
the diverse problems to which the discharge of these duties gave rise, 
and (5) the growth of American consular and commercial interests in 
selected posts of Eastern Asia.” The purposes have been realized in 
such a way that the general reader will find scores of interesting ac- 
counts of the dramatic episodes of this formative period, and the spe- 
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cialist will find all through the large volume an amazing quantity of 
reference material. 

The book’s 21 chapters are grouped under four large divisions: the 
first, a description of the period, 1845-1860; the second, an analysis of 
consular powers and functions; the third, detailed consideration of 
various types of consular problems; and the fourth, consular and com- 
mercial history in the principal treaty ports of China, in Macao and 
Hongkong, in Japan and, finally, in Eastern Siberia. The last 150-odd 


pages are devoted to appendices and bibliography in which some of Dr. 


Griffin’s most interesting material is displayed. There are lists of con- 
sular officers, of Americans in or concerned with the Orient, of vessels 
and their owners and cargoes, excerpts from original reports, logs, 
minutes. Perhaps the most extraordinary part of the whole book, how- 
ever, is the bibliography which under eleven classifications of source 
material provides an extensive guide to the types of documents available 
for studying that period of American foreign enterprise. Naming the 
classifications Dr. Griffin uses will in itself suggest the comprehensive 
ness of the work he has completed: bibliographies and guides; official 
sources (consular, diplomatic, naval, congressional, judicial, etc.); log 
books and sea journals; company papers and account books; personal 
records; biographies, family histories; general writings; reference works; 
publications of learned societies and commercial bodies; magazines and 
newspapers; and, finally, illustrative material, such as models, exhibits 
and pictures. 

Dr. Griffin has made available to others the painstaking research and 
collection of many years of work. He has published a whole library of 
information in this one volume, a library with which the reader can 
become familiar only as he explores it. Would that the author or some 
other scholar would assemble a similar record for a modern period, say 
1915-1930, so that by comparing the two we could see in more detail 
than we do now how American Far Eastern enterprise and the foreign 
service corps have developed. 

A review of Clippers and Consuls should include mention of the 
volume’s physical appearance; lithoprinting from typewritten sheets has 
made possible a wide variety of page format with commendable read- 
ability at a cost to the consumer which must be considerably below that 
of orthodox printing. 

Freperick V. Fieip 
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IMPERIAL JAPAN 1926-1938. By A. Morgan Young. New Yori 
William Morrow & Company. 1938. pp. 328. $3.50. 


M.. Youne, as editor of the Japan Chronicle and as a resident 
in Japan for ten of the years covered in this book, has had the unusual 
opportunity of living through many of the events described in his work 
Beginning as it does with the reign of the present Emperor, it is a 
sequel, in a chronological sense, to his Japan in Recent Times, 1912-192/, 
and relates events and movements in a vivid and pleasant style. Emphasi 
is quite naturally placed upon those policies, events, and individuals re- 
sponsible for the formation of Japan’s present imperialistic policies. These 
include the aggressive policy of Baron Tanaka toward China after 
1927, the suppression of proletarianism by practically all groups, the 
short period of ascendency of liberal elements in 1930, the encroach 
ments of the Japanese in Manchuria and North China with the cons 
quent rise in power of the military and the decline of democracy at home. 

In the first half of the work steps leading to the taking of Manchuria, 
the establishment of Manchukuo, and the question of its recognition by 
other Powers are amply treated. The latter half shows how these develop 
ments made inevitable increased military expenditures, the suppression 
of “dangerous thoughts,” and the consequent deterioration of all thought; 
political unrest at home typified by numerous political murders, and the 
assumption by Japan of the rdle of “keeping the peace of the Far East” 
and possessing suzerain rights over China. 

For a detailed account of events since the outbreak of hostilities in 
July 1937 and for the various economic factors at work in Japan during 
this period, the book is of limited value. For instance, the present war 
itself is only briefly treated (pp. 295-300) and except for a description 
of the boom in manufacture concomitant with increased expenditures, 
occasional references to an increased budget or an unfavorable trad 
balance, the economic aspects are largely omitted. Such omissions are 
largely compensated for by such things as a colorful description of th 
trials for those implicated in the assassinations of 1932 and the attempted 
coup d'état of February 26, 1936. The author was in a position to glean 
information concerning these events which is seldom recorded. However. 
to say that the coup of February 26 failed because “a handful of junior 
officers, who had been ready enough for massacre, shrank from invading 
the sacred Palace without an older man to lead them” (p. 278) is to 
over-simplify the matter. Although the use of general statements, some 
of them quite cynical, is extremely effective, such remarks as “The Em 
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peror has less initiative than the meanest of his subjects” (p. 109) are 
open to challenge. 


In conclusion, however, it must be said that Mr. Young has presented 


in a most readable fashion many of the significant events and move- 


ments within Japan since inflation and expansion on the Asiatic main 


and have been substituted for sound finances and a conciliatory policy. 


To understand events, therefore, as they are now developing, careful 
reading of this volume will be of the greatest help. 


Hucu Borton 
Columbia University, June 1939 
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RECENTLY ISSUED 
(Continued from page 244) 


La Politique Mussulmane et Colomale des Pays-Bas. By Professor G. H. Bousquet, 
University of Algiers. Centre d'Etudes de Politique Etrangére, Paris, pp. 167. 25 fr, 
The Secretariat has made arrangements for a revised English translation entitled 
Dutch Colonial Policy through French Eyes to be issued shortly. 


Politique Extérieure des Etats-Unis: Des Lois de Neutralité a la Conférence de Lima. 
By Altred Max. With a Preface by André Siegfried. Centre d'Etudes de Politique 
Etrangére, Paris, 1939. pp. 180. 15 fr. 


La Politique Frangaise et l’Extréme-Orient, 1936-1938. By Roger Lévy. Centre 
d'Etudes de Politique Etrangére, Paris. 1939. English translation to be issued later 
by the Secretariat. 


L'Evolution Economique de I'Indochine Francaise. By Charles Robequain. Centre 
d'Etudes de Politique Etrangére, Paris. 1939. pp. 397- 


Pacific House Bibliographies. Published by the Department of the Pacific Area, 
Golden Gate International Exposition, San Francisco, 1939, with the cooperation of 
the American Council, Institute of Pacific Relations. 


No. 1. Our Debt to the Pacific. pp. 30. § cents. 
No. 2. Exploring the Pacific. pp. 85. 10 cents. 
No. 3. America and the Pacific. pp. 125. 15 cents. 


Films of the Pactfic Area. Compiled and edited by the Staff of the American 
Council, Institute of Pacific Relations. 1939. pp. 77. American Film Center, Inc. and 
the National Committee of the United States of America on International Intellectual 
Cooperation. 25¢. Also special Golden Gate International Exposition Edition, con- 
stituting Pacific House Bibliographies No. 4. Evaluations of a large number of these 
films will shortly be available on request from the American Council. 


Chinese and Japanese in Hawaii during the Sino-Japanese Conflict. By Edwin G. 
Burrows. Published by the Hawaii Group, American Council, I.P.R., Honolulu 
and New York, 1939. pp. 79. 50 cents. 


Saikin no Beikoku Kyokuto Seisaku (American Far Eastern Policy Today). By 
Miriam S. Farley. Translated into Japanese and published by the Japanese Council, 
Institute of Pacific Relations, Tokyo, 1939. 


British Policy in the Far East. By G. E. Hubbard. Information Department Paper 
issued by the Royal Institute of International Affairs, London. 1939, Is. 


China and Japan. Information Department Papers No. 21. Second Edition, revised 
and enlarged. 1939. pp. 151. Royal Institute of International Affairs, London, 2s. 6d; 
Oxford University Press, New York, 75¢. 


The Origin and Development of the Knot of Contradictions in the Pacific Area. By 
V. Motylev (in Russian). State Social-Economic Publishing House, Moscow, 1939. 
pp. 144. 1.65 roubles. 


FORTHCOMING STUDIES 


North Pacific Fisheries: With Special Reference to Alaska Salmon. By Homer E. 
Gregory and Kathleen Barnes. American Council, Institute of Pacific Relations. About 
pp. 300. September. 


